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What a goodly prospect spreada aronod. 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams,— 
Happy Britannia I— Thomson. 
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PREFACE. 



This Volume is presented to the Public under a 
conviction that a Series of Views, taken from our 
native country, will be at least as fiivourably re- 
ceived as if the talents of the eminent Artists 
^"^ engaged in their production had been employed 

^ in portraying the beauties of a foreign land. 

\ It has often been a subject of surprise, that the 

English, while they anxiously search after the pic- 
turesque on the Continent, neglect comparatively 
their own beautiful and interesting Island, many 
' parts of which, even in the estimation of expe- 
rienced travellers, are equal, if not superior, to 
any scenery to be found abroad. The great com- 
mercial cities too— deservedly the boast of our land, 
and the monimients of her unrivalled prosperity — 
should, it is presmned, be regarded with peculiar 
interest by every true lover of his country. 

The aim has been to produce a volmne equally 
calculated to please all classes of society ; one that 
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shall enliven the dreariness of the winter's even- 
ing — by recalling to the delighted remembrance of 
the tourist, the lovely scenery he has visited in the 
bright and sunny days of summer ; and furnish to 
the young, a volume at once calculated to encourage 
a taste for the beauties of Nature, and to induce 
them to acquire a more intimate knowledge of 
their " father land." 

Although this volume contains sixty Engrav- 
ings (more than double the number given in the 
most expensive of the Annuals), its price is limited 
to a sum which will render it generally accessible. 
The Descriptions accompanying the Views have 
been compiled with care, and are introduced to con- 
vey some idea of the character of the scenery, as well 
as of the history and antiquities, so fsu* as the limits 
would allow. It was seldom necessary to enter 
into minute detail; and the reader may be assured 
that nothing is advanced upon those subjects which 
will not be found to rest on competent authority. 
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The Abbey, which stands on the south bank of the 
Tweed, was one of the largest in Scotland, and was 
originally founded by King David I. in the year 1136, 
for monks of the Cistercian order, and was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. The Monastery suffered severely 
by plunder and spoliation at several periods, particularly 
in 1322, after which it was extensively repaired at a 
great expense by King Robert Bruce. 

The style of architecture does not agree with the 
assigned period of the foundation of the Abbey, but 
is of a more recent date, and clearly belongs to the 
fourteenth century. The great east window, shown in 
our view, is much admired for the elegance of its 
tracery. The tower in the centre of the cross is quite 
a ruin ; but part of the roof of the chancel remains, and 
is supported by clustered pillars, the capitals and bases 
of which are ornamented with sculptured foliage, very 
delicately executed. 

After this Abbey had been plundered and de£Eu;ed by 
popular fiiry, at the Reformation, it was actually bom- 
barded by Cromwell, &om the Gattonside hills ; but its 
preservation is now carefully attended to by the Duke 
of Buccleuch, upon whose estate it stands. 
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SCARBOROUGH BAY AND CASTLE. 

The Castle of Scarborough was built in a situation of 
great natural strength ; difficult of access towards the 
town and bay, and on every other side inaccessible. 
One of the earliest circumstances connected with its 
history, was the retirement of Piers Graveston, the fa- 
vourite of Edward II., to this fortress in 1312, to avoid 
the Earl of Lancaster. It was then deemed impregnable, 
and the king marched towards York in hopes of raising 
an army which might be able to support him. The 
Earl of Pembroke besieged the Castle in the mean time ; 
when Gaveston, in want of provisions for the garrison, 
was obliged to capitulate, and surrendered himself pri- 
soner. During the insurrection in 1537, known by the 
name of ** the Pilgrimage of Grace," Sir Ralph Eure was 
the governor for Henry VIII. It was then besieged by 
Sir Robert Aske at the head of a large body of in- 
surgents, who retired without obtaining possession. 
The Castle was surprised and taken by Thomas Stafford 
in 1557, who kept it for two days, when the Earl of 
Westmoreland retook it, and Stafford was afterward 
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executed. Leland relates that in the entrance to the 
first court of this Castle there were three towers in a 
row, between each a drawbridge and an arch. That in 
the second court was the Queen's tower, with noble 
apartments, and not fax from it the Chapel. Richard III. , 
he says, erected a bulwark, gone to ruin through the 
rage of the ocean. 

The entrance gate, still left, was flanked with towers 
and machicolated : behind it a trench was but through 
the neck of land joining the Castle hill. In the centre 
of this fosse, a tower with a drawbridge formed a com- 
munication with the gate. 

The Castle, which had withstood a siege by Sir John 
Meldrum in 1644, was delivered up by the governor. 
Sir Hugh Cholmeley, to Sir Matthew Boynton, then 
M.P. for the town, in 1645. It suffered much during 
the siege, but was again repaired and fortified in 1745. 
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CASTLE AND CITY OF LIMERICK. 

Limerick, the capital of the county of the same 
name m the province of Mtmster, is situated on the 
Shannon, one hundred and twenty-eight miles from 
Duhlin. This river, one of the largest in the British 
dominionis, issues from Lough Allen, in the county of 
Leitrim, and in its course, about two hundred miles 
nearly south, separates the province of Connaught from 
Leinster and Munster, dividing the greatest part of 
Ireland. Twenty leagues below the city of Limerick it 
spreads gradually to a width of several miles in the 
manner of an inland lake, and at length falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean, between the counties of Clare and 
Wicklow. 

Limerick is composed of the Irish and English town ; 
the last, on the King's island in the Shannon, is three 
miles in circimiference, and is connected with the first 
by a bridge of six arches, and with the county of Clare 
by the bridge of fourteen arches, represented in our 
view. 

The Cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, was 

b3 
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founded and endowed by Donald O'Brien, one of the 
chiefs who submitted to King Henry II., by the title of 
King of Limerick. The architectural character of the 
Cathedral is not remarkable, and the monuments con- 
tained within its waUs are few. On the north side of 
the altar is the tomb of Donogh O'Brien, caUed " The 
Great," Earl of Thomond, and President of Mimster, 
who died in 1624. The monument was restored in 
1678, by his grandson Henry, 7th Earl of Thomond, it 
having been defaced in the civil wars. 

The Castle was built in 1210, by King John, and 
much of its ancient structure remains on the banks of 
the river. The city was besieged in 1642, and again in 
1690; but capitulated on the 13th October, 1691, when 
the celebrated Treaty of Limerick was obtained from 
King WiUiam III. 
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ROCHESTER BRIDGE AND CASTLE. 

In the Roman era of Britain, the passage over the 
Medway at this spot was probably by a ferry ; but it is 
certain, from extant manuscripts, that there was before 
the Conquest a wooden bridge, divers tracts of land being 
subject to its support. The present bridge of stone was 
erected in the reign of Richard II., principally at the 
expense of John Lord Cobham and Sir Robert KnoUys, 
K.G., of Sculthorp, in Norfolk, whose donations, with 
others, were so considerable, that the Bridge has been 
since kept in repair by that means alone. 

Rochester Bridge is five hundred and sixty feet in 
length, and consists of eleven arches ; like old London 
Bridge it is erected on wooden starlings, which causes 
a fall of water during ebb-tide both strong and rapid. 
The river Medway gradually augmenting in width below 
Maidstone, takes a very picturesque course to this 
city, amidst scenery eminently beautiful ; after passing 
Rochester Bridge, Chatham, Upnor Castle, and Gilling- 
ham Fort, it joins the Thames between the Isle of Grain 
and the Isle of Sheppey. 
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In the reign of Elizabeth, the wardens and assistants 
appointed for the management of Rochester Bridge, were 
directed to hold their meetings in the Castle : the great 
tower of this interesting edifice, rises incomparably fine 
on entering the bridge from Strood, which occupies the 
west bank of the Medway, whence our view is taken. 
Temple Farm, about half a mile from this village on the 
south, marks the site of a manor-house of the Knights 
Templars. 

The entrance to the Bridge, on the Rochester side, is 
from Chapel Street, so called from a chantry founded by 
Lord Cobham, with an endowment for three priests. 
Of this building, there are still vestiges to be seen in 
part of the Crown Inn. 

The Town Hall of Rochester, erected in 1687, con- 
tains very good portraits of King William III., Queen 
Anne, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, rear admiral of England, 
who was wrecked off the Island of Scilly in 1705« 
besides others of eminent characters. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE PEAK CAVERN. 

This is the most striking and remarkable amongst the 
numerous caverns of Derbyshire ; it is situated in a 
deep glen, part of the valley in which the town of 
Castleton stands. On each side, and near the end of 
this glen, two large faces of rock rise to a vast height : 
the summit is crowned by Peveril Castle, one of the 
most ancient and curious in England, which stands close 
to the edge of a perpendicular precipice two or three 
hundred feet above the mouth of the Cavern. 

The arched entrance is very regularly formed, being 
above forty feet high, and not less than one hundred and 
twenty feet in width ; and, from the point represented 
in our plate, the Cave extends in a direct line nearly 
three hundred feet, with an effect singularly impressive. 

It is here tolerably light, and persons employed in the 
manufacture of twine inhabit the small dwellings shown 
in our view, carrying on their work in the Cave, without 
experiencing the heat of simmier or the colds of winter 
season ; occasionally acting as guides to the visitors of 
this romantic spot. 
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Beyond the first turning is a gentle declivity, and at 
the distance of about four hundred feet from the mouth, 
a door prevents the farther progress without a guide. 
The Cavern now gradually contracts to a low passage, 
almost frill of water, and the visitor passes under the 
rock in a small boat to a cave more spacious than the 
former, called the Grand Saloon, said to be above two 
hundred feet wide, and one hundred and twenty feet 
high. The only light in this part is obtained from 
candles purposely carried by the guide, the faint glim- 
mering of which imparts a degree of horror to the 
darkness of the scene ; but upon a proper disposition 
of numerous lights, the perfect shape and size of the 
Cavern may be easily discerned. A steep ascent leads 
to a projecting rock, called the Chancel, where a rustic 
choir produce a remarkable echo : afterwards the cave 
becomes low and narrow. Its total length is said to be 
two thousand two hundred and fifty feet ; a stream of 
water runs through the Cavern which is crossed several 
times, and after heavy rains is sometimes impassable. 

Many singular cavities are shown, each having its 
particular name, and all noted for some peculiarity of 
feature. 
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CUMBERLAND. 



KESWICK BRIDGE, AND GRETA HALL, 

RESIDENCE OF THE POET SOUTHEY. 

Derwent Water, or Keswick Lake, occupies a 
beautiful valley surrounded by romantic mountains ; its 
shores and islands covered with luxuriant wood, and its 
northern extremity opening to a spacious and fertile 
plain: at this point, between the Lake and Skiddaw, 
the highest of the Cumberland hills, lies the town of 
Keswick, whence the road to Cockermouth, and the 
delightM vale of Newlands, crosses the Greta, by the 
bridge in the foregroimd of our view. 

Keswick Bridge will not be the less interesting on 
account of its having been the subject of the very first 
original picture by the late Sir George Beaumont, Bart., 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy, at the express 
desire of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The house of Robert 
Southey, Esq., Poet Laureat, is situated on a gentle 
eminence near the river Greta, whence it takes its name. 
From the front is an extensive view of the Lake and 
surrounding moimtains ; those upon the east side of the 
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Lake are finely broken, in some places presenting preci- 
pices, mingled with copsewood and verdure, the chasms 
of the rocks discharging a great many streams in beau- 
tiftd falls. The mountains on the opposite side of Kes- 
wick Lake are more regular in their forms, generally 
verdant, and adorned with a provision of wood near the 
water's edge. On the north-west, Skiddaw Hill rises 
in a grand and picturesque manner ; from its base, near 
Greta Hall, part of Bassenthwaite Lake and its beautiful 
wooded banks may be clearly seen. 

Two museums have long been established in the town 
of Keswick, where are preserved numerous specimens of 
the geology and of the natural history of the county, as 
well as of its various mineral productions. 

The climate here differs materially from that of the 
southern and eastern parts of England, being neither so 
hot in summer nor so cold in winter, but more rainy at 
all seasons ; which is always the case near lakes or 
amidst mountains. 
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DOVER CASTLE, SOUTH-WEST VIEW. 

The name of Dover, our antiquaries agree, is British, 
and signifies a steep place. The situation of the Castle, 
on the summit of a cliff more than three hundred feet in 
height, would render it at all times a place of import- 
ance, and we have some proof that it was a post of great 
consequence from the very earliest periods of our history, 
and was a British hill-fortress previously to the invasion 
of Julius Csesar. It is also presimied, upon good 
authority, to have been one of the first places fortified by 
the Romans, and presents an existing evidence of their 
peculiar mode of structure, in the Pharos, or watch- 
tower, on the upper part of the Castle hill. 

The importance of Dover Castle was well known to 
William Duke of Normandy, who immediately after the 
Battle of Hastings took possession of it with little re-* 
sistance. He assigned the custody of the Castle, to Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, his half-brother, whom he created 
Earl of Kent. This nobleman shortly ailerwards in- 
curred the king's displeasure, who then seized the Castle, 
and it has remained in the hands of the Crown ever 

c 
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since, a governor being constituted by Royal authority. 
The Duke of Wellington, K.G., is constable of Dover 
Castle, Lord Warden and Admiral of the Cinque Ports, 
to which united offices his Grace was appointed by his 
late Majesty. The Castle may be said to consist of two 
wards, an upper and lower, and to occupy about thirty- 
five acres of ground. The lower court, or ward, is sur- 
rounded by an irregular wall or curtain, flanked at 
unequal distances by towers, constructed at different 
periods. The oldest of these towers is said to have 
been built by Earl Goodwin, and bears his name. The 
Constable's Tower, towards the west of our view, is the 
principal entrance to the lower court, and is the residence 
of the deputy governor of the Castle. 

During the war with France, after the Revolution in 
that country, Dover Castle was rendered impregnable by 
many alterations that have diminished its architectural 
character; there is now an opportunity, however, of 
seeing both the ancient and modem system of defence in 
the same edifice. The Keep or Palace Tower, rebuilt 
by Henry II., is in fine preservation : the roof has been 
rendered bomb-proof for additional security. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



PRESTON. 

This town, situated on the banks of the Ribble, one of 
the finest rivers in Lancashire, rose into importance on 
the decay of Ribchester, a Roman military station, but 
now reduced to a humble village. Preston became a 
chartered borough soon after the Conquest : its various 
privileges obtarued from successive sovereigns, were 
ratified by Elizabeth, and were extended by King 
Charles II. 

The lordship of Preston was granted by Richard I. to 
Theobald Walter, butler of Ireland, ancestor of the Dukes 
of Ormond, and sheriff of Lancashire ; and by King 
Edward III. it was constituted the chief seat of the 
Duchy and Palatinate courts. 

King James I. visited Preston in his way to Scotland 
in 1617 ; when, at an entertainment at the seat of Sir 
Richard Houghton, Bart., the loin of beef was knighted 
by his majesty, and has since maintained its title of Sir 
Loin. The once celebrated Book of Sports was also 
suggested, if not written, on the banks of the Darwen> 
during this progress of the king. 
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The last military operation of the civil war in Lan- 
cashire, was the defeat of the Scots army, imder the 
Duke of Hamilton, in 1648, on Ribbleton Moor, on the 
east side of the town. In 1715, the Chevalier St, George 
was proclaimed in the market-place, by the title of 
James III. ; and in 1745, the troops imder Charles 
Edward, marched through the town to the tune of 
" The King shall have his own again" but in a fortnight, 
returned to ^*Hie thee Charley, home again," 

Preston Guild, a sort of Jubilee held every twenty 
years, commences on the Monday next after the decol- 
lation of St. John the Baptist, always in the early part 
of autumn, and continues about a fortnight. By a char- 
ter which renders the celebration necessary, twenty-eight 
days are allowed to all who are disposed to renew their 
freedom. The different trades, thirteen in number, form 
processions, and attend the mayor and corporation to the 
church ; the ladies of the town with the mayoress, are 
escorted in like manner, and various festivities are en- 
couraged during the time. 

The church originally dedicated to St. Wilfrid, now 
St. John's, is a vicarage in the patronage of Sir Henry 
Houghton, Bart. 
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ROCHESTER CASTLE, GUNDULPH'S TOWER. 

The Keep of Rochester: Castle, one of the finest remains 
of antiquity in the kingdom, occupies an elevated situa- 
tion on the brow of a hill above the river Medway, here 
a bold and wide stream. The castle was anciently for- 
tified with strong outworks and deep ditches, with a large 
area enclosed for the use of the garrison, and from its 
position was calculated to command the river as well as 
the adjacent country. It was built by Gnndulph, a 
monk of Bee in Normandy, the most celebrated archi- 
tect of his age, and Bishop of Rochester, about 1088. 
Little remains of the building, except the Keep or 
master-tower, one of the most perfect edifices of the 
Norman sera. On the plan it is about seventy-five feet 
by seventy-two feet, but it is only the exterior walls that 
enable us to judge of its original magnificence. The 
principal entrance to this part of the Castle was at a 
considerable height, and was attained by a flight of stone 
steps on the exterior, continued round two of the fronts 
of the tower, within a grand passage walled and embattled, 
and terminating in a noble portal. 

c 2 
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The contrivances in Rochester as well as in other 
castles of that early period, for the protection of the 
garrison in case of a close siege, were very remarkable, 
as were also the methods of annoying the besiegers. 
The loop-holes of the lower story, which had no windows, 
were small, and their structure was such, that no weapon 
could possibly enter far enough to fall into the chamber. 
This part of the Castle was destined to hold the stores. 

On the second story was the guard-chamber ; and 
here there were no loop-holes on the side of the en- 
trance. The state chamber on the third story, had a 
range of loop-holes and large windows over them. . The 
arches of approach to the loops, being covered by the 
arras with which such rooms were usually hung. The 
windows were at a great height above the floor, and there 
is within the thickness of the walls, a gallery, by means 
of which orders might be speedily conveyed to all parts 
of the tower. The fourth story had large windows near 
the floor, here being no danger, and upon this story the 
engines of war were placed. 

King James I. in 1610, granted Rochester Castle to 
Sir Anthony Weldon, of Swanscombe, whose descendants 
have demolished the interior for the sake of the timber ; 
the walls defy destruction. 
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SCOTLAND. 



ABBOTSFORD, ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

THE SEAT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

The situation of Abbotsford is delightfully chosen, 
amidst scenes of romantic recollection — on the precise 
spot most celebrated in Border history. It is an ex- 
tensive and well- wooded domain, and takes its name from 
a ford formerly used by the monks of Melrose, across the 
Tweed, which now winds amongst a rich succession of 
woods and lawns, while the name of every hill in the 
vicinity of the mansion has been rendered perfectly 
familiar by the fascinating poetry of its owner. It 
stands about a mile and a half from the junction of the 
Ettrick with the Tweed, and a few miles above Melrose 
Abbey. Immediately below the house, the Gbla, the 
beauties of which have been celebrated in many a 
pastoral, joins its waters with the Tweed, and the Huntly 
Bum rushes through a deep ravine within the grounds. 
The house, backed by the hills of Ettrick forest, com- 
mands in front an uninterrupted view of the Tweed 
from the principal rooms, and was built from designs 
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by Atkinson, of a fine gray granite, but in a style of 
architecture not referable to any former period. The 
library, as might be expected, is a very handsome room, 
containing about twenty thousand volumes, arranged 
principally on three sides, and includes presentation 
copies of the works of most living authors, besides a 
very fine set of Montfaucon's Works, in ten volumes 
folio, bound in red morocco, the gift of his Majesty. 
There are also cases of books and MSS. relating to the 
years 1715 and 1745, and to witchcraft. In a niche at 
one end is a bust of Shakspeare, and on a porphyry 
stand is a vase, containing bones from the Piraeus, in- 
scribed, " Given by George Gordon, Lord Byron, to Sir 
Walter Scotty Bart.'' 

Beyond the library is the author's study, perhaps the 
most interesting room in Scotland: it has a gallery 
round three sides, and contains chiefly a library of 
reference. Besides the author's chair and writing-table, 
there are various antique cabinets with busts upon them ; 
and over the fire-pla<;e is a Highland target, with clay- 
mores and other weapons clustered round it. Except 
fjamily pictures, by Wilkie, Allan, &c. there are but few : 
amongst them are portraits of Rob Roy and Claverhouse. 
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IRELAND. 



GLANMIRE BRIDGE, NEAR CORK. 

The beautiful environs of the City of Cork are ex- 
tremely interesting to the painter, but especially towards 
Glanmire, where the land rises in gentle hills adorned 
with numerous seats, gardens, and plantations, with 
woods and fields of variegated verdure. 

The road to Ballyrochine crosses tie river Glanmire 
by the highly picturesque bridge of three arches, repre- 
sented in our view. At the village, which derives its 
name &om the river, is a Bolting Mill, curious from its 
having been the first mill of the kind erected in the 
kingdom. 

The Glanmire, a stream the whole course of which is 
singularly beautiful, discharges itself into the Lee, a 
river almost surrounding the City of Cork, situated 
fifteen miles from the sea. The head of the Lee is the 
lake of Gougane Barra, a romantic spot on the confines 
of the county of Kerry, one of the greatest curiosities of 
this part of Ireland. 
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CUMBERLAND. 



CARLISLE FROM THE NORTH. 

Carlisle is peculiarly remarkable for the beauty of its 
situation, in which point it is not to be surpassed by 
any town of its size in England. Placed on a consi- 
derable eminence, the city overlooks a luxuriant plain, 
watered by the Eden and its tributary streams, in a 
neighbourhood abounding with objects of interesting 
curiosity, both natural and artificial. The river Eden, 
a principal feature in this view, makes a noble appear- 
ance, flowing under the very flne bridge, built by jSmirke, 
and beneath the walls of the ancient Castle seen on the 
right of the picture. The city here spreads on the op- 
posite bank of the river, with its venerable Cathedral 
towering high above the surrounding buildings ; on the 
left of this is the tower of St. Cuthberts, built in 1778, 
on the site of an ancient church of that name ; while in 
the distance, above the vale of Eden, are the hills be* 
yond Inglewood Forest, in the vicinity of Penrith. The 
Eden, the first English river on the south-west border 
of Scotland, becomes partly a boundary between the 
two kingdoms, and is the largest in the north of Eng- 
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land ; it is navigable at this city, and, in conjunction 
with the Esk, form the great Frith of Solway. 

This very beautiM river rises in the mountains, a 
little south-west of Kirby Stephen, in Westmoreland, 
and after passing Brough, it nearly surrounds Appleby, 
the capital of that county : entering Cumberland, at its 
confluence with the Eamont, a few miles from Penrith, 
the river contributes to adorn the grounds of Eden Hall, 
where its waters are confined by banks decorated with 
hanging groves. At Kirk Oswald, the Eden expands 
in breadth, and gives animation to numerous beautiful 
scenes near Armathwaite Castle, which stands in a deep 
vale, close to its margin. The river here assumes the 
appearance of a lake, hemmed in at the southern ex- 
tremity by Baron Wood, on a stupendous hill, broken 
by a bold projecting crag. It then flows, in a serpen- 
tine direction, through the pleasure-grounds at Corby, 
between very finely wooded and rocky banks, and after 
a course of a few nules, approaches the noble bridge seen 
in our view. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



LANCASTER, FROM THE SOUTH. 

The approach of Lancaster from the south is strikingly 
picturesque. The embattled towers of its ancient Castle 
rise with a commanding aspect above the town, which 
occupies the sides of the hill on which it stands ; the 
immediate neighbourhood is diversified with tracts of 
heath and woodland ; beyond, is the great bay of More- 
cambe, that divides the district of Cartmel from the rest 
of the county, with the hills of the north in the extreme 
distance. 

Lancaster is situated on the southern bank of the Lune 
or Loyne, at a point where the river makes a consider- 
able reach to the south-west before it empties itself into 
the sea ; the streets of the town rising from the river, 
and the houses being chiefly built with excellent free- 
stone from the quarries in the vicinity, and covered with 
slate, also the produce of the county, give it a very clean 
and neat appearance. On the north and south sides of 
the Castle, are terraces, which form an agreeable pro- 
menade, and command an extensive prospect of the 
beautiful vale of Lonsdale, the windings of the Lume, its 
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bridges and aqueduct, with the whole bay of Morecambe, 
as well as the mountains of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Yorkshire. 

Lancaster Sands are formed by the mouth of the Kent, 
which falls into the bay, and are fordable at low water, 
making a short but sometimes precarious passage 
between Lancaster and Cartmel, which may be con- 
tinued over the Leven Sands to Ulverston and the coast 
of Cumberland. Cartmel is situated in a wooded vale, 
almost surrounded by bold and lofty hills, and the 
crossing the sands forms a very interesting ride of seven 
miles from Hestbank, on the Lancaster side, to the Car- 
ter's house on the opposite shore ; on the left, Heysham 
Point rises abruptly ; Warton Crag, with a ruined beacon 
on its summit, is on the right, and at the bottom of the 
bay the view is terminated by Amside Fells. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



LANCASTER CASTLE. 

This npble example of feudal magnificence stands on 
the smnmit of a high hill. Its walls once fonned a 
polygon, defended by seven massive towers, surrounded 
by a moat ; one was named Adrian's Tower, implying 
its Roman origin. There is no doubt Lancaster was 
a post oi considerable importance in the time of the 
Romans, which is proved by the termination of its name, 
and by various Roman remains — as urns, utensils, &c. 
found in the town and its immediate vicinity. Under 
the Anglo-Saxons it was the grand barrier against the 
Scots. 

The ancient character of the Castle, as a specimen of 
early architecture, has been partially sacrificed in the 
adaptation of the structure to the purpose for which it is 
now used ; but as a county gaol it is found to be one of 
the most complete in the kingdom, and is capable of 
containing five thousand persons within its walls. 

The Gratehouse, a part of the ancient Castle, shown in 
our view, faces the east, and is defended by overhanging 
battlements, supported by a range of corbels. Over the 
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deeply-recessed arch of entrance are sculptured shields 
of arms of Edward III. and of John of Ghent, Duke of 
Lancaster, between which is a statue of the founder, 
John of Ghent, in a niche. Within the Gatehouse ia a 
spacious court, surrounded by high walls and towers, for 
the use of the prisoners, who are provided with an arcade 
or cloister for exercise in wet weather. Opposite to the 
entrance is the citadel ; a square tower of great height, 
having on its north front a tablet inscribed " £.R. 1585. 
R.A.*' denoting its renovation in the reign of Elizabeth, 
by Richard Ashton, then Sheriff of the county. The 
walls of this tower, are thick, and the chambers large ; 
one of them is the chapel of the prison. Near the Keep 
are the Shire Hall and County Courts, with the several 
offices connected with them. These are all built with 
the fine stone found in the neighbourhood, from the 
designs of the late Thomas Harrison, of Chester. If the 
architecture of the exterior cannot be commended, great 
praise may certainly be given to the arrangement of the 
interior of the halls, where the bench, the bar, and the 
auditors, are placed in frdl view of each other, by means 
which produce a general accommodation. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 



BRISTOL, FROM THE BATH ROAD. 

The finest general view of Bristol is tmquestionably to 
be obtained on this side, whence tliat opulent city 
gradually rises towards Kingsdown, its highest point. 
The boundaries extend from north to south about a mile 
and a half, and from east to west about a mile and a 
quarter in Various undulations. The suburbs are elegant 
and spacious, containing many very handsome houses, 
the retreats of its successful citizens, presenting a rich 
picture of rural decoration. 

Bristol, although constituted a county in itself as early 
as the reign of Edward III., stands partly in the county 
of Somerset, but chiefly in that of Gloucester^ occupying 
a delightful valley, surrounded by numerous hills, at the 
junction of the rivers Avon and Frome, which, uniting 
their streams below the bridge, afterwards fall into the 
Bristol Channel at King's Road* 

The city is well built ; and the streets, from recent 
improvements, are of commodious width. Wine, Com, 
and High Streets, leading to the Exchange, are the prin- 
cipal. The Exchange, built in 1743, is a noble edifice : 

d2 
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near it is the Post-office. Queen Square occupies more 
than seven acres of ground, with an equestrian statue of 
King William III. in the centre. College Green is the 
Parade: here is the Cathedral and Mayor's Chapel. 
Old Market Street, nearly a mile in length, is fiill of 
shops. Near Stokes Croft are many streets of compa- 
ratively modem erection, as well as Portland .Square, 
upon the east side of which is St. Paul's Church. No 
city, indeed, abounds more with places of public worship 
than Bristol: besides the Cathedral and St. Mary's 
Redcliffe, there are eighteen parish churches. It con- 
tains, besides, numerous public buildings ; — the Guild- 
hall, an ancient edifice in Broad Street, the Merchant's 
Hall and the Assembly Rooms in Princes Street; others, 
of more modem erection, are the New Commercial 
Rooms, opened in 1811, and a new Com Market, on 
the south side of the Exchange, opened in 1813. Such 
was the state of this great commercial town when this 
view was taken ; since that period the ravages of an 
ignorant populace have disfigured and destroyed several 
of the buildings above described. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



THE EXCHANGE-BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 

Blome*s ** Greographical Description of the Kingdom," 
notices the foundation of a Mercantile Exchange, in con- 
sequence of the rising importance of Liverpool. * * Here, ' ' 
says the writer, in 1673, "is now erecting, at the public 
charge of the mayor, aldermen, &c., a famous town- 
house, placed on pillars and arches of hewen stone, and 
underneath is the public exchange for the merchants." 
This structure has been replaced by a splendid building, 
one of the principal ornaments of this town, and which 
may even be ranked amongst the first commercial 
edifices in Europe. The New Exchange Buildings were 
founded in 1803 ; and in plan, complete a quadrangle of 
greater extent than that of the Royal Exchange in 
London, the area being a hundred and seventy-eight feet 
from east to west, and a hundred and ninety-seven feet 
from north to south. 

The style of architecture being intended to correspond 
with the north elevation of the Town Hall, is of rather 
magnificent character. On a rusticated basement, form- 
ing a spacious arcade upon each front, to protect the 
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merchants from the weather, is raised a Corinthian order, 
surmounted by a balustrade. The centre division is 
enriched by eight coupled columns, each formed of one 
entire stone, and on the entablature are four statues of 
the elements. The entrance from Old Hall Street is by 
a vestibule, divided into three avenues by columns of 
the Doric order, and the north front of the building 
towards the same street is also Doric. The whole build- 
ing is of stone, from the quarries in Toxteth Park, and 
built from a design by John Foster, architect to the 
corporation. 

The monumental group of bronze, in memory of 
Nelson, placed in the centre of the quadrangle, was 
designed by Matthew Wyatt, and erected in 1813. tt 
displays a variety of composition : on a circular pedestal 
are basso relievos of the naval actions of St. Vincent, 
the Nile, Copenhagen, and Tra&lgar; the frieze, sup- 
ported by captive figures in allusion to his signal vic- 
tories, is inscribed with " England expects every man to 
do his duty." The principal figure. Nelson, crowned 
by Victory, is represented ^s meeting death in the arms 
of his country and her navy. 
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CORNWALL. 



LAUNCESTON CASTLE. 

This castle, undoubtedly of a very early origin, has 
attracted the attention of antiquaries by the singularity 
of its construction. The late Edward King, in his 
** Munimenta Antiqua,** calls it a work of the Britons, 
or rather of the Phoenicians, being built upon the plan 
of the castles in Asia Minor. He concludes it was the 
residence of Vortigem, both before and after his ad- 
vancement to the British throne ; and says that upon his 
retreat into Wales, he built another on the same model. 

Robert, Earl of Mortaign in Normandy, half brother 
to William the Conqueror, accompanying that monarch 
into England, was rewarded for his services by a grant 
of no less than seven hundred and ninety-three manors, 
and the earldom of Cornwall. His son William, the 
second Earl, after the Conquest, is said to have enlarged 
and strengthened the works of this Castle, when the 
Keep, on a very lofty and remarkable mount, obtained 
it the name of Castle Terrible. 

The walls enclose a considerable extent of ground, 
and prove to have been once a strong and important 
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fortress. It was garrisoned for the King in the reign 
of Charles I., and became one of the last supports of 
the royal cause in this part of the kingdom. The lodg- 
ings of the Constable of the Castle are now the county 
gaol. But the office of Constable, together with tbat of 
High Steward of the town, is still held by his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, K.G., who has a seat at 
Warrington, in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The borough of Launceston and its suburb Newport, 
are very pleasantly situated, in the midst of a highly 
cultivated and well wooded country, upon an eminence, 
at the foot of which flows the river Attery, one of the 
tributary streams of the Tamar, into which it ^s about 
three miles hence. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 



NEWCASTLE, FROM ASKEW'S WOOD. 

This view of Newcastle is taken from Redheugh, the 
seat of Henry Askew, Esq., about a mile from Gates- 
head, on the opposite bank of the Tyne. The Castle, 
which gave the name to the town, forms a prominent 
object between the spires of St. Nicholas and All-Saint's 
Churches. The Keep Tower, now the only part re- 
maining, is a very fine specimen of Anglo-Norman 
architecture, and was built by Robert Curthose, the 
eldest son of William the Conqueror, in 1080 ; it is 
situated on an eminence commanding the town and 
passage of the bridge. The outward walls of the castle 
formerly enclosed an area of three acres, which was 
strengthened by a circumambient moat ; and besides its 
grand entrance, called the Black Grate, had three 
posterns. John Baliol, King of Scotland, did homage 
for his crown to Edward I., within the great hall of the 
palace in this castle, in 1292. But after England and 
Scotland came imder the government of one king, the 
castle was abandoned as a fortified place, and was 
afterwards purchased by the corporation, who have 
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placed it in the care of a warden. Within its walls, the 
Antiquaries* Society of Newcastle, founded in 1813, 
held their meetings for a few years. 

Immediately beneath the castle, westward of the 
bridge, is the Close ; a part of the town in which for- 
merly, the principal inhabitants lived in large and stately 
houses. That of the Earls of Northumberland stood 
next the river, and was long known as The Earl's Inn. 
The mansion house of the mayor, now the only remain 
of the grandeur of the Close, has a terrace on its south 
front towards the river ; the Close is chiefly remarkable, 
at present, for the extent and value of the warehouses 
it contains : the situation near the river being desirable 
for certain manufactories, which are chiefly of glass and 
iron. 
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CORNWALL. 



PENTILLY CASTLE. 

THE SEAT OF JOHN TILLY CORYTON, ESQ. 

The banks of the river Tamar, in the vicmity of 
Pentilly Castle, present a vast variety of bold and 
picturesque forms, enveloped in dense masses of 
umbrageous woods, or partially shaded by scattered 
groups of fine trees. This mansion is situated a few 
miles above Saltash, and about four mUes from Col- 
lumpton, on an eminence which forms an abrupt bank 
to the waters of the Tamar. It was built by the present 
proprietor, on the site of an old manor-house belonging 
to the Tilly family, and was erected from designs by 
Wilkins, in what has been termed the Gothic style, 
which it must be remarked bears no affinity to the 
ancient domestic architecture of this coimtry. The old 
houses display a totally different form from that of the 
design here adopted, with pinnacles and other enrich- 
ments of an ecclesiastical character; really, while so 
many examples of detail are to be found, it is remark- 
able that architects will not exert their judgment in 
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selecting and applying appropriate decoration in their 
attempts to imitate the ancient style, rather than resort 
to the church or abbey for the characteristic features of 
a dwelling house. 

The beauty of the surrounding scenery will however 
always render Pentilly Castle an attractive object. The 
declivities towards the river are every where luxuriantly 
wooded — fine tall elms, and limes, picturesque from 
age, stretch their broad branches over the approach to 
the mansion. When viewed fix)m the river, the back- 
ground presents a lofty bank adorned with a tower, in 
which, it is said, the remains of one of the former 
proprietors of the Castle were buried, according to his 
own desire. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



BABICOMBE BAY. 

The southern coast of Devonshire, skirted by the 
English Channel, presents a maritime outline deeply 
indented by various small but beautiful bays running 
into the land between its rocky projecting headlands. 
From the Start Point to the mouth of the river Exe, 
the coast chiefly fronts the south-east, whence it gradu- 
ally inclines towards the south, as it imites with the 
coast of Dorsetshire near Lyme. This part of the 
country, on account of its peculiarly mild and salubri- 
ous climate, has been called the Montpelier of England, 
and a more agreeable place of residence can scarcely be 
found, than the village of Babicombe, a hamlet in a 
rock ; the houses, built of white stone, present an air of 
neatness, and have a romantic appearance from their 
position, fronting a beautiful bay between the Ness 
Point on the north, and the promontory called Hope's 
Nose, on the south : sheltered by a chain of hills on the 
north-west, the scenery is diversified by bold^ swells, 
winding combes and fine vales, with the most en- 
chanting views of hill and rock. Babicombe is in the 
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parish of Mary Church, in the hundred of Heytor. 
The road from Exeter to Brixham, after crossing the 
river Teign to the opposite village of Shaldon, ascends 
a steep hill and leads through Combe Pufford's to Mary 
Church, and having the fine expanse of Babicombe Bay 
on the left, is continued, by Hope's Nose, to Torquay, 
on the north eastern shore of Torbay; every vessel 
passing to this rendezvous of our fleet, is seen. The 
Barton of Babicombe, as all manor houses are de- 
nominated in this coimtry, was formerly a seat of the 
family of Hele, from whom it passed to that of 
Trelawney, and, together with Stapledon and other 
estates, to the Honourable Rose Herring May, who 
sold it to Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, its present 
proprietor. 
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CORNWALL. 



LAUNCESTON CASTLE, FROM THE TOWN. 

The Keep, or citadel, of Launceston, formerly Dun- 
heved, is one of the most remarkable buildings of the 
kind in the kingdom; it consists of a round tower 
thirty-six feet in diameter, and about thirty-eight feet 
in height, standing on a steep conical rocky mount, and 
surrounded by a wall twelve feet thick and twenty feet 
high, the inner part of which is much decayed on the 
east side. 

The form of the outer wall approaches to an oval, its 
external dimensions being seventy-eight feet by seventy 
feet. The space between this wall and the inner tower 
varies in width from six to ten feet, and there was 
formerly a steep flight of steps leading up the south 
side of the mount to the entrance into the tower, on the 
top, between two walls. 

Of the precise date of this curious edifice, nothing is 
known; the Castle was certainly in existence at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, and probably long 
before. As it exhibits no trace of Saxon ornament, 
Mr. Lysons, in his account of Cornwall, admits there is 
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some reason for the opinion, that it is a British work. 
One proof of its great age, is the state of decay in which 
it appears to have been in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, according to a survey of that period; the 
particulars of which are given by Mr. Lysons. What 
has been said by some historians, of the Castle having 
been erected by William of Mortaign, Earl of Cornwall, 
must apply to the buildings of the base court, of which 
little now remains, except the gate-house, a small tower, 
and part of the outer walls. 

From its strong position, the Castle became an 
important post during the civil wars. Sir Richard 
Buller, who first held it for the Parliament, quitted the 
town on the approach of Sir Ralph Hopton with the 
King's forces. In August, 1644, it surrendered to the 
Earl of Essex, but fell into the hands of the Royalists 
again on the capitulation of the Earl's anny. In 1646, 
the Castle was ultimately surrendered by Colonel Basset 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
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CHESHIRE. 



CHESTER, FROM BARRELWELL-HILL. 

The City of Chester is very beautifully situated near the 
southern boundary of the county, on a rocky eminence 
above the Dee, over which is a bridge.^ The river Dee, 
held in such veneration by the ancient Britons, is prin- 
cipally composed of two rapid streams descending from 
the heights, which separate Dolgelly and Dinas Mouthey 
from Bala, and unite in forming Pimble Mere, or Bala 
Lake, the largest sheet of water in Wales. The Dee, 
issuing thence, flows beneath the town of Bala, and 
through the singularly striking valleys of Glenderdwy 
and Llangollen, in beautiful curves, between the high 
mountains of this district, till it emerges into the great 
plain of Cheshire, where it adds to the romantic scene 
of Nant y Bell, pursuing its course beneath the Park 
of Wynnstay. It afterwards nearly encircles the walls 
of the City of Chester, and &Iling over a ledge of rocks, 
forms a great estuary between the town of Flint and the 
pleasant village of Parkgate, whence numerous vessels 
transport the abundant produce of the country to the 
sister kingdom, across the Irish sea. Chester is the 
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chief town of the Palatinate, and consists principally of 
four streets leading towards the points of the compass, 
each terminated by a gate in the walls, which are one 
mile and three quarters in circumference, and are par- 
ticularly curious, as presenting the only entire specimen 
of ancient fortification in the kingdom, except Carlisle ; 
on the top of the walls is now a continued walk, used 
by the inhabitants for recreation. St. John's Church, 
on the east side of the city, shown in our view, is 
said to have been originally founded by King Ethelred, 
in the year 869. It was cruciform in its plan ; but the 
north and south transepts, with parts of the east end, 
were demolished by the fall of the central tower in 
1754, the ruins of which have now a very picturesque 
appearance. 
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WESTMORELAND. 



RYDAL LAKE. 

Rydal Lake, bordeied by meadows and hanging woods, 
surmounted by rocky mountains of the most picturesque 
form, presents a lovely and interesting scene to the eye 
of the traveller, when about a mile and a half from 
Ambleside on the road to Keswick. The water is princi- 
pally fed by a stream flowing from Chnsmere Lake on 
the west, which makes its exit on the opposite side, and 
falls into Windermere. At Rydal Mount, shown on 
the right of our picture, Wordsworth, the poet of nature, 
has fixed his residence, environed by her sublime and 
beautiful compositions. 

** Among the hills 



He gazed upon that mighty orb of Song, 
The divine Milton." 

Rydal Head, the summit of the mountain, is of great 
height, its craggy peaks intermixed with small trees and 
bushes ; lower down, thick copses adorn the sides, which 
are studded with little white cottages mantled with ivy. 
The hills on the opposite side of this beautiful lake are 
not so high as Rydal Head, but equally interesting from 
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their variety of forms and tints ; their bases are profusely 
covered with thick woods to the very margin of the water. 
Two picturesque wooded islands enrich the view, and 
every object in the distant scene is softened into a ceru- 
lean hue, blended with the deeper shades of the variegated 
woods, and reddish colour of the rocks, mixed with the 
luxuriant green of the banks of the lake. 

Lough-rigg Fell, a high ridge encompassed by lakes 
and waters, in the immediate neighbourhood of this 
scene, towers above the surrounding mountains and high 
grounds, and presents a verdant surface to the eye. 
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SCOTLAND. 



THE CITY OF GLASGOW, FROM THE GREEN. 

The Green, a beautiful lawn, stretches along the banks 
of the Clyde on the eastern side of Glasgow, forming a 
public promenade, in extent and beauty not to be sur- 
passed except by the Parks of London. This open and 
verdant space, two miles and a half in circumference, is 
intersected by gravel walks partially shaded with trees, 
commanding a fine view of the surrounding scenery. 
The river Clyde, a noble stream, after passing Ruther- 
glen bridge, makes a bold curve at the bottom of the 
green, flowing ^1, calm, and clear as amber, between the 
agreeable verdure of its banks. On this spot, near its 
centre, the citizens of Glasgow have erected a monument 
to the memory of Admiral Lord Nelson, an obelisk, on 
a graduated basement, one hundred and forty-three feet 
in height. The north-eastern side of the green is 
occupied by Calton, a large and extensive village con- 
nected with the city, near which is the public washing- 
house, where the linen is spread on the fine green turf 
to bleach. 

Immediately fronting the Green is Monteith Row, a 
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line of handsome houses, the east end of which adjoins 
the Carlisle road, conducted by a recent improvement 
nearly in a strait line from Park Head, where the Edin- 
burgh road meets it. From Monteith Row to the Cross, 
a new and splendid entrance to the city, called London 
Street, has lately been built, which communicating 
directly with the Trongate, now forms unquestionably 
the finest street in Scotland, extending from the Green to 
Anderston on the western side of the city. 

The Court-House, with its noble Doric portico, fronts 
the Green at the bottom of the Salt Market, a street that 
will never be forgotten as the residence of the warm- 
hearted Baillie Nicol Jarvie. Near it is St. Andrew's 
Square, the spire of its church rising from the centre. 
The spire of the Merchant's House in the Briggate, is 
surrounded by balustrades at different heights. This 
was bmlt in 1659, and may be considered the finest of 
its kind in this view of the city, the Cathedral being 
more than a nule north from the river. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 



CITY OF HEREFORD, FROM THE RIVER. 

The river Wye, celebrated for the picturesque scenery 
of its banks, rising in the mountains of Montgomeryshire 
enters this county near Clifford, the reputed birth-place 
of Fair Rosamond, and flows through a level and 
extremely pleasant country to Hereford ; between this 
city and Ross its features assume greater boldness. 
The Wye Bridge, at Hereford, for many years the only 
bridge in the whole extent of the river, was erected in 
the fifteenth century. 

The antiquity of Hereford is proved by its having been 
the seat of a bishop in the British era. It became the 
capital of the Mercian kingdom, and was enclosed by 
walls about the time of Athelstan. The Cathedral was 
founded by Milfrid, in honour of Ethelbert, king of the 
East Angles, about the year 825 ; but the present struc- 
ture was commenced after the model of the church of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in Germany, by Bishop Robert Losing, 
who died in 1095, leaving it unfinished. The original 
design was however completed by his successor in the 
see, Rainelm, Chancellor to the Queen of Henry I., 
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YORKSHIRE. 



SHEFFIELD, FROM THE SOUTH. 

This lively and opulent town, the capital of Hallam- 
shire, derives its name from its situation on the river 
Sheaf at its junction with the Don; it stands principally 
on a hill, but extends over the valley, and occupies the 
hill at each end. Sheffield is chiefly estimable in a 
commercial point of view, being celebrated throughout 
Europe for its unrivalled manufactures of cutlery and 
plated articles for the table and sideboard, which have 
been the chief source of its increasing prosperity. The 
river Don is navigable here, and falls into the Aire near 
Snaith : communicating with other rivers and canals, it 
affords a water intercourse with all the principal towns 
in the country, as wdl as with those of Lincolnshire 
and Lancashire, conveying its produce to the ports of 
those districts and throughout the whole kingdom. 
The parish of Sheffield is of great extent, stretching 
above ten miles in length, and about three miles in 
breadth ; in population, says Mr. Hunter, the historian 
of Hallamshire, it ten exceeds the nimiber of inhabitants 
in many of the Swiss cantons, and of itself would form 
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a sovereignty which many a foreign prince might envy. 
The town contains three churches : St. Paul's and St. 
James's are modem ; but St. Peter's, the parish church, 
is very ancient ; it has a tower and spire in its centre, 
and was originally in the form of a cross. The Shrews- 
bury Chapel, on the south side of the east end, was 
founded by George Talbot, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, 
in the reign of Henry YIII., and is adorned by a noble 
monument of its foimder. This church also contains 
the first monumental sculpture by Chantry, in memory 
of the Rev. James Wilkinson, who died in 1805, after 
having been fifty years vicar of Sheffield. 

Thomas Lord Fumival, of Hallamshire, had license 
from Henry III. to castellate his manor house at 
Sheffield ; which devolved to the Nevilles, from whom 
it descended to the famous Sir John Talbot. While it 
was possessed by this family, Mary Queen of Scots was 
confined here many years. Scarcely a vestige is now 
left of the building, which by marriage was conveyed to 
the Howards ; whose descendant, the present Duke of 
Norfolk, is the lord of the manor. Sheffield, under the 
provisions of the late Act, will return two members to 
Parliament. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



SHAUGH BRIDGE, ON THE PLYM. 

The piindpal stream which forms the Plym, has its 
nse amongst the hills of Dartmoor, where it is called 
the Mew, taking its course through a wild valley 
amidst lofty torrs, as the heights, or ridges of the hills 
in this county are termed. It is not till after its 
junction with the Cad that it is known as the Plym, 
a little ahove Shaugh Bridge, where 

** The Cad o*er rocks white flashing, roars 
To meet the lucid Plym.'' 

The Shaugh side of the valley is here strewed with 
large masses of granite, while on the opposite side 
Dewerstone rock rises in one huge perpendicular cliff, 
covered with thick and variegated underwood, the 
impetuous torrent washing its base. At the north 
eastern extremity of this valley of rocks is Cadaford 
Bridge, in the road from Tavistock to Ivy Bridge. 

Shaugh is about five miles north from the town of 
Plympton Earl ; and in consequence of having formerly 
belonged to the monks of the Priory of Plympton, the 
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richest monastery in Devonshire, is frequently called 
Shaugh Priory. The church stands on a hill, whence 
is a view not more varied and extensive than interesting, 
which is bounded on the south by Plymouth Sound. 
The hanging woods on the banks of the Plym, near 
Shaugh Bridge, are extremely picturesque; and the 
river being broken and interrupted in its course by 
large rocks, forms many pleasing and natural cascades. 
Below the Bridge is the vale of Bickleigh, famed 
throughout the coimty for the beauty of its woodland 
scenery. 

The river Plym is much resorted to by anglers ; who 
find excellent sport. Its royalty belongs to the Earl of 
Morley. 
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WILTSHIRE, 



STONEHENGE. 

Stonehenge, a monument of very remote antiquity, 
fills the mind with astonishment by its isolated position, 
as well as the magnitude of its construction — ^whence 
this remarkable circle of stones has been termed, the 
wonder of the west. 

Similar erections, but composing circles of less 
compass, formed with stones of much inferior size, are 
to be found in different parts of the kingdom. The 
arrangement of Stonehenge seems, above all others, to 
have required considerable mechanical power and mathe- 
matical knowledge. The name it bears at present is 
Saxon — ^peculiarly descriptive of the mode of construc- 
tion — the hanging stones; alluding to the pendant 
situation of the imposts, which lie on the jambs of the 
several trilithons. 

The tradition, that the stones can never be made the 
same number, when counted twice over, is remarkably 
verified by the disagreement of different authors who 
have published their investigations on this subject. 

Stonehenge is situated on Salisbury plain, in an 
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open campaign country, six miles from that city and 
about two miles and a half west from Amesbury, very 
near the road to Warminster. It consists of two circles 
containing large stones erected perpendicularly, with 
cross pieces on the top fixed by mortises and tenons 
formed in the stone with a chisel; the inner circle 
contains Uie lai^est stones, and in a walk between the 
two, an awfril and surprising effect is produced on the 
beholder. What may be deemed the principal entrance 
to this venerable relic of antiquity, is upon the north 
east, and most perfect side, whence the appearance is 
truly magnificent. The stones are from eighteen to 
twenty feet high, six or seven feet broad, and about 
ttaee feet thick ; some of them exceed thirty tons, but 
the greater part are about ten or twelve tons each, in 
weight. Most of the Barrows which surround Stone- 
henge, are supposed to have been formed subsequently 
to it, though most probably before the arrival of the 
Romans in the kingdom. 
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SCOTLAND. 



EDINBURGH CASTLE. 

In every view of the City of Edinburgh, from whatever 
point, the Castle, towering high above all that surrounds 
it, becomes the predominating object; but from the 
western extremity of Princes Street, its immense 
altitude is most apparent. The sides of the rough 
and craggy eminence on which this venerable pile is 
founded, rise in magnificent forms, and produce the 
noblest effect; the grey granite of the rock, mixed 
with verdure, blends happily with the recent plantation 
of the dell between, while the old houses of the mean 
suburb of Portsburgh on the right, contrast finely with 
the grandeur of the citadel. 

The Castle is inaccessible except from the Castle 
Hill, a continuation of tlie High Street, where the 
entrance is defended by an outer barrier of palisades, 
within which is a foss, drawbridge, and gate-house, 
protected by two fianking batteries of four guns each. 

The Crown Room, in which the Regalia of Scotland 
is deposited, is a strong vaulted chamber, its chimney 
and windows well secured by iron stanchels, and the 
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entrance guarded by an oak door of considerable thick- 
ness, besides an iron grating, fastened with massive bars 
and locks. Two yeomen keepers are deputed by the 
Commissioners to exhibit the ancient regalia, with 
suitable precautions for its safety. Respecting the 
history of the Castle, its origin is very uncertain. In 
1174 it was surrendered to Henry II. of England to 
obtain the freedom of King William I. of Scotland, who 
had been defeated and taken prisoner at Alnwick. The 
Castle is also said to have been demolished by Robert 
Bruce, and to have been rebuilt by Edward III. of 
England. King James VI. was bom here, 12th June, 
1566. His late Majesty visited the Castle, in state, on 
the 22d August, 1822 ; Marchmont Herald announced 
the approach of his Majesty to the Governor, and the 
keys of the Castle were presented to the King at the 
barrier. On his Majesty's arrival at the Half-moon 
battery, a royal salute was fired from the ramparts, and 
he afterwards proceeded to the Governor's house, the 
Duke of Hamilton bearing the Crown in the procession. 
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SUSSEX. 



KEMP-TOWN, BRIGHTON. 

The greater part of the coast between Brighton and 
Rottingdean presents a perpendicular cliff about two 
hundred feet in height, at the base of which the sea is 
beating. Of the beauty of such a situation adequate 
advantage has been taken in the erection of Kemp 
Town, near Black Rock, at the eastern extremity of 
Brighton. This new town, named after its founder, was 
commenced in 1821, and built on the estate of Thomas 
Read Kemp, Esq., M. P., from designs by Messrs. 
Wilds and Busby. The principal feature in the plan 
is an extensive Crescent, containing suitable residences 
for the more distinguished visitors of this fEtshionable 
place. The Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Bristol, 
and other persons of rank, have taken houses here. 
The opening between the wings of this Crescent, is 
eight hundred and forty feet, being two hundred feet 
greater than the span of the Royal Crescent at Bath, 
which, with wings, each three hundred and fifty feet, 
constitute a frontage towards the sea of not less than 
fifteen hundred und forty feet. The glacis descending 
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fifteen feet, will be tenniiiated by an esplanade, com- 
manding a beautiful and sheltered prospect of the ocean. 
Beneath this, a walk at the base of the cliff will be 
carried to the west end of the Marine Parade, and be 
imited with the gardens and lawn, in the centre of the 
Crescent, by a tunnel. The buildings connected with 
I the esplanade, &c. were designed by H. E. Kendall, jun. 

By the application of plaster to imitate stone, and the 
whole series of dwellings having been erected conform- 
ably to one order of architecture, the Corinthian, con- 
siderable effect has been produced in the general view 
of the buildings, while the good taste displayed in the 
interior of the houses is exceedingly striking. 

On the beach, near this spot, are found semi-trans- 
lucent pebbles of agate and chalcedony of a bluish grey 
colour, known by the name of Rottingdean pebbles, 
which when cut and polished, may be used for bracelets 
and other ornamental purposes. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



PLYMPTON. 

The borough of Plympton Earl, situate in a pleasant 
valley about a mile from the river Plym, was once the 
capital seat and head of the Barony of the family of 
Redvers or Rivers, Earls of Devonshire. The remains 
of their ancient castle consist of a part of the Keep at 
the summit of an artificial mound. It retains also some 
of its ancient privileges as a stannary town, the court 
of the vice-warden of the stannaries being occasionally 
held here. In more recent times this town became 
interesting as the birth-place of the founder of the Eng- 
lish School of Painting. Sir Joshua Reynolds was bom 
at Plympton, July 16, 1723, the same year in which 
Kneller died. The Rev. Samuel Reynolds, his father, 
was Master of the Grammar School at this place, and 
took upon himself the education of his son, whose early 
attempts, in that art of which he became so illustrious 
a professor, he greatly encouraged. At eight years of age, 
young Reynolds executed according to rule, a drawing of 
the Grammar School, which is still preserved ; and many 
other juvenile efforts of his are to be found in this part 
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of the country, where the remembrance of his extra- 
ordinary merit is cherished with enthusiastic admiration. 
At seventeen he was placed as a pupil under his country- 
man, Hudson, the most distingxdshed artist of his day, 
and was first brought into notice by a portrait of Captain 
Hamilton, the father of the Marquess of Hamilton, 
painted about the year 1746; soon after which, he 
embarked for Italy with Commodore Keppel, and gra- 
dually attained the highest rank in his profession, as 
President of the Royal Academy, by meritorious exertion. 
His portrait, painted by himself, adorns the Gkdldhall of 
his native town. He died February 23, 1792, at the 
age of sixty-nine. 
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KENT. 



DOVER, FROM THE BEACH. 

Ik this view, the principal object is the Castle. The 
Roman Pharos, as well as the remains of a very ancient 
church, are seen here on the highest part of the Castle 
Hill : the walls of this church, partly constructed with 
Roman tiles, are dilapidated, and the roof is entirely 
destroyed. Southward of the church is the present 
burial*ground of the garrison. Near the edge of the 
cliff is a piece of brass ordnance, usually called Qtieen 
EUzahetVs Pocket Pistol, It is twenty-four feet long, 
and carries a twelve-pound shot, but is now unfit for 
use. This cannon was cast at Utrecht in 1514 : upon 
it are several devices, and some old Dutch lines, which 
have been thus translated : — 

<< O'er hill and dale, I throw my ball ; 
Breaker, my name, of mound and wall." 

Dover, in the bathing season, has become a very 
favourite summer residence, which has led to a great 
increase of building for the accommodation of its visitors, 
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particularly on the broad beach, on account of the very 
interesting sea view. 

In the beautifiiUy romantic character of its castle and 
cliffs, Dover is certainly unequalled : the peculiar situa- 
tion of many of the houses, the extensive view of the 
ocean, with the coast of France in the distance; the 
many various descriptions of vessels passing, with every 
tide, up and down the Channel, combine in the produc- 
tion of a series of views, which for grandeur and impres- 
sive effect are not to be surpassed on the British coast. 

On several remarkable occasions, Dover has been 
visited by the earlier monarchs of England, and foreign 
sovereigns have occasionally landed here. Eling Charles 
II. came on shore at his restoration, accompanied by 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester, and attended by 
many noblemen and gentlemen. 

Louis XVIII. embarked for France from this port in 
April, 1814 ; and in June of the same year the Allied 
sovereigns landed here on their visit to the Prince 
Regent. 
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DURHAM. 



ELVET BRIDGE, CITY OF DURHAM. 

Elvet Bridge, the entrance to Durham from the south, 
was huilt by Bishop Pudsey, over the Wear, which 
nearly encircles the city. At the opposite side the river 
is crossed by Framwell-gate Bridge, shown in our former 
view from the south-west. Elvet Bridge consists of seven 
arches over the Wear, and many other land arches, con- 
structed for the desirable purpose of making the ascent 
to Saddler Street more gradual. The very curious old 
buildings of the city are crowded on the rising hill, pile 
upon pile, from the brink of the river; the octagonal 
keep and battlements of the Castle crowning the summit 
of the eminence. Upon this Bridge, distinguished as 
the New Bridge, from Framwell-gate, or the Old Bridge, 
were formerly two chantry chapels, subordinate to the 
church of St. Nicholas; one built about the time of 
Henry III. dedicated to St. James; the other chapel, 
dedicated to St. Andrew, was built about the reign of 
Edward I. The Bridge had exhibited symptoms of 
decay, when Bishop Fox, in the reign of Henry VII., 
granted an indulgence to those who should contribute 
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to its repair : to this circumstance is probably owing its 
preservation. 

When King James I. on his nordiem progress, came 
in state to Durham, in 1617» the mayor and aldermen 
were commanded to give their attendance upon his 
Majesty at some convenient place within the city ; 
which was done, says our authority, ''upon Elvet Bridge, 
near the towre thereof, being new rayled with pales of 
wood for that purpose." After a speech delivered by 
the mayor, who offered the mace, &c., a silver-gilt bowl 
and cover was presented to the king, certain verses were 
then recited by an apprentice of the city, at the con- 
clusion of which, the mayor, bearing the mace, rode 
before his Majesty to the cathedral. 

New and Old Elvet extend along the opposite bank 
of the Wear. On the east side, a street called Hall 
Grarth, branches from New Elvet, and is the site of 
Elvet Hall, a residence of the Priors of Durham, perhaps 
deriving its name from elevee, lofty, its situation being 
high. New Elvet Street is terminated by the parish 
church of Oswald. 
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KENT. 



THE GREEN COURT, CANTERBURY 

CATHEDRAL. 

Amongst the many venerable and beautiful remains of 
architecture which this city contains, the precincts of the 
Cathedral are far from being the least interesting. Here 
are found many examples of the ancient domestic style, 
particularly in the Court of the Priory of Christchurch, 
now called * The Green Court,* situated on the north side 
of the Cathedral-church, where, in the monastic ages, 
stood the residence of the successive priors. As the 
income of the office was great, their lodgings, including a 
hall and chapel, were spacious, occup3dng the east end of 
the area as well as part of the sides. All this range of 
building, at the Reformation, was appropriated to the 
Deanery ; but an accidental fire having destroyed part 
of the ancient edifice, it was rebuilt in 1750, by Dr. 
Thomas Godwyn, then Dean, afterwards promoted to the 
See of Bath and Wells. In the drawing-room is pre- 
served a series of the portraits of the Deans of Canter- 
bury, from Dr. Nicholas Wotton, the first, down to Dean 
Potter, the eldest son of the Archbishop; with one 
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exception, that of Dean Aglionby, the remainder of the 
•eries are in the dining-room. The Dean's Hall, formerly 
a part of this structure, was demolished during a puri- 
tanical frenzy, excited by the performance of plays in it 
by the king's scholars. 

The Green-court Gate, of Norman architecture, was 
the outer gate of the Priory : near it are the remains of a 
hall, now the Register's Office. The entrance to this 
building, erected for the accommodation of poor pilgrims, 
is extremely curious, and worthy of notice, particularly 
as no other example of the kind remains in the kingdom. 

Another gate, at the north-east aagle of the Court, 
leads to the Pollings, a name supposed to be a corruption 
of Foreign, or without the inclosure of the monastery, 
now occupied by the stables of the Dean and Pre- 
bendaries. The north side of the Court contained the 
brewhouse, the bakehouse, and other offices of the 
convent. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 



NETLEY ABBEY.— THE WEST FRONT. 

King Henry III. founded this Abbey in 1239, for 
Cistercian monks, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary : 
by another charter, in 1251, he confirmed its possessions 
and revenues. Edmund Earl of Cornwall, Robert de 
Vere, and Walter de Burgh, were amongst the subsequent 
benefactors to the royal foundation. At the Dissolution 
the monastery consisted of the abbot and twelve monks, 
with a revenue of only lOOL Is. Sd., according to Dug- 
dale. The situation of Netley Abbey is beautifully 
secluded, on the declivity of a hiU near the river Anton, 
about three miles from Southampton, amidst scenery 
which greatly adds to the effect of the mouldering ruins. 
Many other monastic edifices are found more entire, but 
few are more picturesque, or have excited more general 
interest. The poetical descriptions of Keate, Sotheby, 
and Bowles, have conferred distinction upon the dilapi- 
dated remains of this once magnificent structure. Of 
the Abbey-church a part only exists : it was originally 
in the form of a cross, about two hundred feet long by 
sixty wide, and in breadth at the transepts nearly one 
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hundred and twenty feet. The west front rises from a 
heaufdful wood of varied trees and shruhs : in its archi- 
tecture there is a remarkable simplicity of character, 
almost the only ornamental feature being the large 
window shown in our view. The windows of the aisles 
are lofty and narrow, in two openings, and the door- way 
perfectly undecorated. Within the church the arches and 
pillars which separated the aisles are totally destroyed, 
the outer walls alone remaining. The south transept is 
more perfect, the stone vaulting of its side aisle being 
nearly entire. The east window is also very elegant, 
but its enrichments are obscured by the ivy which has 
completely covered it. 

After the Dissolution, the site of Netley Abbey was 
granted by Henry VIII. to Sir William Paulet, comp- 
troller of his household, who was created Marquess of 
Winchester and K. G. by Edward VI. It was afterwards 
the seat of Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and was 
visited by Queen Elizabeth in 1560. His grandson 
William, Marquess of Hertford, K.G. possessed it ; but 
about the year 1700 the estate was sold to Walter Taylor, 
of Southampton, from whom it has descended to William 
Chamberlyne, Esq. its present proprietor. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



PRESTON, FROM THE NORTH, 

Preston, considered the most fashionable town in the 
county, is approached on the north by the road from 
Grarstang over Cadley and Ribbleton moors, and is 
situated on an eminence rising from the north bank of 
the Ribble, at a convenient distance from the Irish Sea. 
The streets are not only broad, but regularly built, and 
both within the town and in its vicinity are many hand- 
some mansions : that belonging to the Earl of Derby, in 
Church Street, was built by one of the Patten family. 
There are now four churches in Preston. The chief 
churches are St. John's, or the old church, and St. George's 
between Fishergate and Friargate, built in 1723 ; the 
chaplain of which, is also master of the Free School. 
Trinity Church stands in Patten Field, and was opened 
in 1815. St. Peter's Church, in the Fylde Road, was 
erected in 1825, after designs by Rickman, and the 
ground on which it stands was presented to the town by 
Sir James Allan Park, one of the Judges of the court of 
Common Pleas. St. Paul's, also built in 1825, is situated 
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near the bottom of Church Street, and was designed by 
Rickman, in the style of the twelfth century. 

Sir Richard Arkwright*s first spinning machine was 
erected in this town about 1768 ; he soon after removed 
into Nottinghamshire, and succeeded in establishing the 
earliest manufactory in England. A cotton-mill was 
erected here as early as 1777, by Collison and Watson ; 
but the present prosperity of Preston is principally owing 
to the enteiprising spirit of the late John Horrocks, who 
established a muslin manufactory at Syke Hill, in 1791, 
after which, the factories in Dale Street, Friday Street, 
French Wood, and Spittal's Moss, rose in succession 
under his superintendence ; and by the honourable ex- 
ercise of an uncommon talent for business, he became 
ultimately one of the most opulent men in the town, and 
may not unjustly be said to have laid the foundation, by 
his spirited exertions, of all subsequent improvements in 
Preston. He was returned M. P. for the town in 1802 ; 
and at his death in 1804, was succeeded by his elder 
brother, Samuel Horrocks, who, after representing the 
town in six successive parliaments, retired in 1826» 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 



ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

St. John's College, the largest in the University, was 
founded in 1511, by Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
mother of King Henry VII., and received its name from 
the dissolved Hospital of St. John, on the site whereof it 
was built. It was at the instigation of Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, her confessor, a man of great reputation for 
learning and piety, that the Countess undertook this 
foundation, for which the king's license was necessarily 
obtamed ; but the Countess d3dng before it had passed 
in due form, the care of the structure devolved upon 
her executors. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and Bishop 
Fisher, the principal agent in its completion, who opened 
it in 1516 with due solemnity. 

The edifice occupies three courts between the High 
Street and the river Cam, which is crossed by the hand- 
some stone bridge of three arches, shown in our view. 
A new Court on the opposite side of the Cam is in pro- 
gress, which is to be built after designs by Rickman. 

The first quadrangle is entered from the street, by a 
noble tower Gate-house ; on the north side of this court 

H 
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is the College Chapel, and on the west, opposite to the 
gate, is the Hall, much admired for its beautiful propor- 
tion. It is about sixty feet long, and contains portraits 
of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, Archbishop Morton, 
Lord Burleigh, Archbishop Williams, Sir Ralph Hare, 
Thomas Baker, &c. In the Master's Lodge, there are 
also portraits of several distinguished members of this 
College. The middle Court, chiefly occupied by the 
chambers of the Fellows, is the largest ; being two hun- 
dred and seventy feet long, by two hundred and forty 
feet wide. It presents a very grand appearance, having 
a gatehouse on two opposite sides, and four staircase 
towers in the angles. 

The Court towards the river is the smallest of the three. 
Here is the College Library, founded by Williams, Arch- 
bishop of York, who was a great benefactor to the literary 
establishments of his day. In it is a valuable selection 
of books from the library of Prior the poet, and his pic- 
ture, painted by order of Louis XIV. by La Belle. 
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MIDDLESEX. 



THE BANK, HIGHGATE- 

HiGHGATE is situated in the parishes of Homsey and 
St. Pancras, on one of the highest hills in the county, 
and derives its name from the following circumstance. 
At an early period, a road, eastward of the old Watling 
Street^ long the main commimication hetween the me- 
tropolis and the north of England, was carried by per- 
mission through the Bishop of London's estate : at the 
extremities of this property, gates were erected, where 
a toll was required for the privilege of passing over it, 
when the most elevated of these Grates gave name to the 
village ; the Gratehouse remained till 1769, and its site 
is now marked by a tavern, with the sign of the Gate 
House. John Norden, who published "An Historical 
and Chorographical Description of Middlesex," in 1593, 
mentions Highgate, and remarks : " Upon this hill is 
most pleasant dwelling, yet not so pleasant as healthful, 
for the expert inhabitants there, report, that divers that 
have been long visited with sickness, not curable by 
physicke, have in a short time repayred their health by 
that sweet salutarie aire." ** At this place," he continues 
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*' ComwaUeyes, Esquire, hath a verie faire house, from 
which he may with great delight beholde the stately 
Citie of London, Westminster, Grreenwich, the famous 
river of Tamyse, and the countrye towards the south 
very farre." At this house, then the principal in High- 
gate, Sir William Comwallis was, it is presumed, visited 
hy Queen Elizaheth, in June, 1589 ; and on the 1st of 
May, 1604, it was the scene of a Royal Festival, for 
which Ben Jonson composed a dramatic interlude. 

Sir Roger Cholmondeley, Lord Chief Justice, huHt a 
Free Grammar School in 1562, to which a Chapel was 
added in 1565, hy Edmund Grindal, then Bishop of 
London ; whose arms, together with those of the founder, 
are in one of the windows. The school was endowed 
with funds sufficient for the education of forty hoys, to 
he chosen from Highgate, Holloway, Finchley, and 
Kentish Town, and the governors were incorporated hy 
a charter from Queen Elizabeth. 
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MIDDLESEX. 



BRANCH HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 

The situation of Hampstead, naturally very beautiful, 
has contributed, together with the influence of fashion, 
to render it a lai^e and populous village. Besides the 
delightful views of the metropolis, and of the distant 
country, which are to be seen in every direction from 
most parts of the village, the home landscape, consist- 
ing of broken ground divided by enclosures, and well 
planted with firs, elms, and other trees, is extremely 
picturesque. On the left of our view, is the Parsonage, 
or Elm Grove ; the road, on the right, leads to West 
End. Branch Hill Lodge, was formerly the seat* of 
Thomas Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, Lord High Chan- 
cellor from 1718, to 1725. Amongst the nimierous 
villas on this side of Hampstead is Rosslyn House, the 
seat of Alexander Lord Loughborough, also Lord Chan- 
cellor from 1793, to 1801, and afterwards Earl of Ross- 
lyn. His Lordship made considerable additions to the 
old mansion, called Shelford Lodge, and from him it has 
derived the present appellation. It is now tiie property 
of Henry Davidson, Esq. 

h3 
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Belsyze, a manor house of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, has heen the residence of many persons of 
consequence. Sir Armigal Wood, the first Englishman 
who made discoveries in America, died at this house, in 
1568, and was huried in the chancel of Hampstead 
Church. It was long afterwards the seat of Charles 
Henry Lord Wotton, who died in 1704 ; and afterwards 
of his half-hrother Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield, 
who died in 1713. In 1720 it hecame a house of public 
entertainment, and obtained great notoriety in the pub- 
lications of that period ; it however remained open till 
1745, since when the mansion has been rebuilt. Latterly 
it was the retirement of the Right Honourable Spencer 
Perceval, the much-lamented premier ; and is now the 
seat of William Everett, Esq. It stands in a delightful 
park, and is approached from the Hampstead road by a 
noble avenue. 
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CANTERBURY. 



THE GATEHOUSE OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S 

ABBEY. 

This very elegant and highly enriched specimen of 
ancient architecture, now almost the only remaining 
edifice of the once celebrated Abbey, is said to have 
been erected as early as 1287, the 16th year of the reign 
of Edward I. ; and there is no reason to doubt that it 
was then constructed, at the very period when pointed 
architecture in this country was used in its greatest 
purity. Although it had not only been suffered to 
decay, but had been unnecessarily mutilated, in its con- 
version to the purposes of a brewery, this curious and 
tasteful fragment of a splendid edifice was not entirely 
overlooked by the revivers of the pointed style. The 
late JaAies Wyatt adopted the general design in the 
eastern towers at Fonthill : it has also been pronounced, 
** the very perfection of the art of architecture." Its 
great merit is the simplicity, as well as the elegance of 
its design, resulting from the extreme chastity of its 
proportions ; the enrichments, it will be remarl^ed, are 
comprised of an abundance of beautiful mouldings. 
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rather than of sculptured ornaments, — a mode of deco- 
ration peculiar to the buildhigs of this period. 

The edifice consists of a recessed pointed arch, flanked 
by two octagonal towers : over the entrance is a cham- 
ber story, surmounted by an embattled parapet; such 
was the usual arrangement of the Gatehouse, an impor- 
tant feature in every monastery. A part of the con- 
ventual revenue was always expended in feeding the 
poor at the gate ; and on the left of our view is the 
arch of entrance to the almonry, where the alms of this 
monastery were distributed. 

St. Augustine's Abbey, in the eastern suburb of 
Canterbury, was originally founded by King Ethelbert, 
for black monks of the Benedicdne order, and was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and St. Paul. Its walls enclosed 
about sixteen acres of ground, with a principal :&ont 
towards the west, of which this Gate is at one extremity, 
and a Gatehouse built in the reign of Richard II., 
opposite to Burgate, at the other. St. Ethelbert's 
Tower, part of the west^* fiont of the Abbey Church, 
having been undermined for the sake of the very fine 
stone, fell down a &w years a^. 
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EDINBURGH. 



THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 

The environs of Edinburgli present an abundance of 
romantic and interesting views. From the Calton Hill, 
whence we have taken our subject, the whole of the 
Palace and Chapel Royal are seen on the level ground, 
with the Precinct or Sanctuary, in which Arthur's Seat 
and Salisbury Crags are included. The principal front 
of the Palace is towards the west ; the hills raise their 
lofty summits on the south, and eastward the view 
embraces the Frith of Forth, with the distant shores of 
Lothian, the bay of Musselburgh, and the village of 
Portobello, the favourite simuner resort of the citizens 
of Edinburgh for sea-bathing, and where, during the 
late king's visit, a grand cavalry review took place upon 
the sands. 

The most ancient part of the Palace of Holyrood is 
at the north-west angle, said to have been built by 
James V., in 1528. Here is the suite of rooms occupied 
by the imfortunate Queen Mary, his daughter: the 
furniture is ancient, and the stained floor bears evidence 
of the murder of Rizzio, in 1566. A great part of the 
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Palace was burnt by the soldiers of Cromwell; and 
after the Restoration, the edifice was altered to its pre- 
sent form, by Sir W. Bruce, in 1671. Adjoining the 
Palace on the north, is the Abbey or Chapel Royal, 
converted into a parish church at the Reformation. The 
roof of this chapel fell in, in 1768, and it is now a ruin. 

Previously to George the IVth's visit in 1822, the 
Palace was repaired and the environs improved ; a new 
road leading through the Artillery Ground on the north 
side from the London road, at the Abbey Hill, was 
formed ; the old road, or Duke's Walk, was repaired, 
and diverted to a line more to the southward. The 
outhouses on the south side of the Palace, and the wall 
of the garden, were removed to form an open space, and 
upon this side a private entrance for his majesty was 
constructed. 

The Presence Chamber is in the south wing of the 
Palace, where, on each side of the throne, are portraits 
of George III. and Queen Charlotte. 

The Palace is at this time undergoing a thorough 
repair, the attached building at the north end of the 
front has been very recently removed. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 



NEWMARKET. 

The great excellence of Newmarket Heath as a race- 
course has conferred celehrity upon this town. Kmg 
Charles II. was the first monarch who entered horses, 
and ran them in his own name ; he rebuilt the house 
here for his better accommodation, and frequently 
honoured the races with his presence. While the Court 
were here in 1683, the town was nearly destroyed by 
an accidental fire ; when the King, Queen, and the Duke 
of York hastily returning to London, is said to have 
been the means of defeating the Rye-House Plot. The 
town was speedily rebuilt, and now consists of one long 
wide street of handsome houses, in two parishes, and 
standing in two counties; the largest parish, St. Mary's, 
is in Suffolk ; but All Saints, as well as the Race-course, 
is in Cambridgeshire. Our view shows the entrance of 
the town from London. The races here, which are not 
to be surpassed by any in the kingdom, have been con- 
stantly patronised by royalty. In All Saints' church is 
a monument of an old sportsman, called " The Father of' 
the Turf; " it waa erected to the memory of Tregonwell 
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Fraxnpton, keeper of the miming horses to King William, 
Queen Anne, and Elings George I. and II. He died in 
1728, at the advanced age of 86. 

The races are held seven times a year ; the Craven 
Meeting commences on Easter Monday, the First Spring 
Meeting early in March^ the Second Spring Meeting a 
fortnight after, the July Meeting early in the month, the 
First and Second October Meeting, and the Houghton. 
Meeting, are all held in the month of October. Besides 
these, there are several occasional Coursing Meetings in 
the winter season. The Long Course on Newmarket 
Heath is 7420 yards in length, and the Round Course 
6640 yards long^ An ordinary racer will go at the rate 
of one mile in two minutes ; but the famous Clulders ran 
almost a mile in one minute, and went over the Round 
Course, little less than four miles, in six minutes and 
forty seconds. 

The Duke of Rutland is the lord of the manor, by 
inheritance from Charles, Duke of Somerset, who gave 
Newmarket, Cheveley, and other estates, in marriage 
with his eldest daughter to the Marquess of Granby. 
Cheveley, the residence of the Duke in the season, is in 
a well- wooded park, two miles south-east of Newmarket, 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



LINTON AND LYMOUTH. 

The scenery of the river Lyn, in the north-west part 
of the county, is eminently beautiful and very much 
admired ; the surface is greatly diversified with tower- 
ing rocks, and hills, the sides of which are covered with 
coppice wood. This stream, rising on Exmoor Forest, 
after a course of about ten miles, falls into the sea at 
Lymouth near Linton, and gives name to both towns. 
Three miles above Linton the river passes the village 
of Brendon, and nearer the sea it has a fall of about 
fourteen feet, forming at particular seasons a very fine 
cascade. This part of the coast of Devonshire may be 
termed mountainous, abounding in dark cliffs and rocky 
hollows, incessantly following each other, of which the 
Valley of Stones near Linton, a very extraordinary tract 
of scenery, is a curious specimen. These rocks, which 
skirt the valley towards the sea, when seen firom the 
water, appear really magnificent. 

Linton is situated fourteen miles north-east from 
Barnstaple ; the view from the churchyard, on the very 
summit of a hill, is singularly grand and interesting, 

I 
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presenting an extensive prospect of the coast, the Bristol 
Channel, and the mountains of Wales. Dunkerry Beacon, 
the highest point of Exmoor, is one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety feet above the level of the sea. In 
the church is a monument of Hugh Wichalse, who died 
in 1653, from whose £unily the estate went into the 
possession of that of Short, and by purchase from the 
last, to John Lock, Esq. of Lymouth, its present pro- 
prietor. 

At Lymouth are a few houses, occupied by visitors 
during the season, for the benefit of bathing and sea air. 
At the quay small vessels lie in fine weather. 
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WESTMORELAND. 



BROUGH CASTLE, 

Brough occupies the site of the Roman Verterse, ac- 
cording to Camden and other learned antiquaries, an 
opinion supported by the remains of a Castellum deno- 
minated Cffisar's Tower, and by numerous Roman coins, 
&c., &c., having been at different times found in its 
vicinity. 

The ruined C«,tle. of which we have given a view, 
was formerly a residence of the Cliffords, Earls of Cum- 
berland, on the north side of the town. The great 
tower of this edifice, of Norman architecture, is supposed, 
by Dr. Whitaker, to have been the work of Ranulph 
de Meschines, in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
and constructed by him to fortify the pass of Stain 
Moor. In addition to great natural strength, arising 
from its commanding situation, it had several deep 
fosses, with high banks, and ramparts rising with steep 
ascent. 

The internal timber-work, the floors and roof of this 
Castle, were entirely consumed by an accidental Are 
which happened in 1521, after a noble feast at Christ- 
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mas, kept here by Henry Lord Clifford, one of the 
heroes of the battle of Flodden. The Castle remained 
a ruin till it was repaired and restored in 1661, by the 
more celebrated Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke. 
It was finally reduced to its present dilapidated state by 
her grandson, Thomas Earl of Thanet, her successor in 
the estate and property of the family of Clifford. 

Brough was the rectory of Robert Egglesfield, Con- 
fessor to Philippa, Queen of Edward III. and foimder of 
Queen's College in Oxford; whose motive for the 
endowment was to afford the means of education to the 
northern districts, then harassed by border incursions. 
The Church of Brough, formerly rich in painted glass, 
was appropriated to Queen's College in 1344. 

The town is pleasantly situated on the river Eden, 
which, rising near the borders of Yorkshire, falls into the 
sea below Carlisle. 
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HYTHE, FROM THE CANAL BRIDGE. 

The military canal, formed during the revolutionary 
wax with France, in order to impede the progress of an 
enemy, in the event of a landing being effected upon 
this shore, extends from Shome Cliff, in nearly a 
straight direction, along the coast to Hythe ; after which 
it crosses the Romney road, and finally terminates at 
Cliff End in Sussex, a distance of about twenty-three 
miles. In addition to this, a range of Martello towers 
was built on the beach, at irregular distances. 

Hythe, at present without a harbour, is still ranked 
as one of the principal Cinque Ports. It returned 
Barons to Parliament as early as the reign of Edward 
III., and famished its quota of five ships towards the 
naval armament. Besides a progressive decay, the town 
has been reduced by conflagration and pestilence, and 
now chiefly consists of one long street, running parallel 
with the sea, with lesser ones branching off; some of 
the older houses exhibit curious specimens of domestic 
architecture, having overhanging floors, grotesque cor- 
bells, and ornamental gables. 

i3 
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The Church, dedicated to St. Leonard, stands upon a 
considerable elevation on the acclivity of a hill above 
the town : the chancel, the oldest part, appears to have 
been erected as early as the time of Henry III. Beneath 
the Church is a curious crypt, containing an immense 
quantity of bones, forming a very regular pile, beween 
seven and eight feet high, and twenty-eight feet long, 
traditionally, but very improbably, said to be the remains 
of an invading army of Danes, which was discomfited 
upon this shore ; a circumstance not corroborated by 
any historical testimony. 

Hythe has lately been much frequented as a bathing 
resort during the summer season, and also as a place of 
embarkation to France, the distance hence to Boulogne 
being supposed less than from Dover to Calais. 
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SUSSEX. 



HASTINGS, FROM THE WHITE ROCKS. 

Hastings, the chief town of the Cinque Ports, is of 
great antiquity, and connected with several interesting 
and important events, particularly with the decisive 
battle which subjected this kingdom to William, Duke 
of Normandy, distinguished by the appellation of 
Conqueror: although universally called the battle of 
Hastings, this victory was actually obtained about 
seven miles westward of the town, on a spot afterwards 
consecrated by the foundation and endowment of Battle 
Abbey. The ruins of the once strong and extensive 
Castle, situated on a lofty rock, inaccessible on the 
side towards the sea, present a majestic and awful 
appearance. The Grate Tower on the north side, is 
now entirely demolished, but there are still remains of 
a sally-port on the west. The walls of the Castle, no 
where entire, are composed of flint and stone, and are 
in some parts eight feet thick. 

This town was in ancient times the general passage 
to Normandy; and Matthew de Hastings held one manor 
in the county, by the service of finding an oar whenever 
the King passed over the sea from this port. 
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William Rufus assembled almost the whole of the 
nobles and bishops of England at Hastings Castle, 
where he received their homage previously to his inva- 
sion of Normandy in 1090. 

Near the White Rocks was formerly a Priory of 
Black Canons, founded by Sir Walter Bricet, in the 
reign of Richard I., and dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; 
on its site is a farm-house built with the remains, and 
Rock Fair is held on the Priory ground on the 27th of 
July. 

The improvements and increase of Hastings have 
been principally on the western side, where the Priory 
Bridge leads to York Buildings, and Castle Street, 
immediately under the cliffs of the Castle ; beyond is 
Pelham Place, named after the Earl of Chichester, upon 
whose estate it is built. Wellington Place, on the 
western side of the Castle hill, commands a view of 
great beauty, a fine expanse of sea, terminated by 
Beachy Head. White Rock Place, as well as many 
other buildhigs at this extremity of the town, have been 
erected within these very few years. 
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MANCHESTER. 



SALFORD, FROM THE CRESCENT. 

The Crescent at Salford is remarkable for its command- 
ing prospect, which, from the nature of its situation, 
can never be interrupted ; the meandering of the river 
Irwell, approaching to, and receding from the Crescent, 
the opposite edifices, and the distant hills, from a 
picture which never fails to create admiration. 

Salford adjoins and forms the north-western part of 
Manchester, and was a very populous suburb as early 
as the reign of James I. Trinity Church, the oldest 
ecclesiastical structure in Salford, was founded in the 
year 1635, by Humphrey Booth, Esq., who endowed it 
with lands in Pendleton, and a certain sum arising from 
the Ancoat*s estate. This Church was rebuilt in 1752, 
in the Doric style. St. Stephen's Church, situated in 
a street of the same name in Salford, was built in the 
year 1794. 

The towers of both these structures are shown on the 
left of our view, which is taken from the Crescent on 
the banks of the Irwell ; the river at this point makes a 
bold sweep, by which the opposite buildings are dis- 
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played to great advantage and effect; the principal 
edifice on Whitecross Bank, is St. Philip's Church, 
erected in the year 1825, from designs by Smirke : the 
tower, circular in plan, presents an elevation of some 
elegance, in three stories; a bold portico is carried 
round the tower, above which rises a peristyle, having 
between the columns, arch-headed windows ; this story 
of the tower supports a circular lantern and hemi- 
spherical dome. The details of the whole of the deco- 
rations employed in this building are derived from pure 
Grecian models, with which the architect is known to be 
^miliar. 

The more distant spire, a little to the right of St. 
Philip's, is that of St. Mary's Church, situated between 
Deansgate, in Manchester, and the river Irwell. 
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MIDDLESEX. 



HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

The village of Hampstead stands on the declivity of a 
gentle eminence^ not more than four miles north-west 
of the metropolis. On the summit of this hill is the 
Heath, remarkable for the prodigious extent of view 
over the city of London and the adjoining counties, as 
well as for the salubrity of the air. Before the com- 
mencement of the last century, Hampstead became a 
popular resort for its Wells, when a mineral water, 
discovered to be equal in medical properties to that of 
Tunbridge, was sold in flasks. Concerts and balls were 
then held weekly at the principal tavern. 

At the Upper Flask Inn, about the same time, were 
kept the summer meetings of the celebrated Kit-Cat 
Club. This house was afterwards the residence of 
George Steevens, whose edition of Shakspeare was 
revised here. 

The Royal Forest of Middlesex, formerly covered this 
part of the county, in which the citizens of London had 
the right of free chase, confirmed by several regal charters. 
In this privilege originated the civic office of Common 
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Hunti now abolished. The remains of this forest, a few 
acres, are still in the grounds of Lord Mansfield at Ken 
Wood, in a wild state. 

The election of members of parliament for the county 
of Middlesex was usually held on Hampstead Heath, 
from the time of Charles II. till 1701, when the first 
announcement appears of its taking place at Brentford. 
'Hampstead Heath* is the title of a Comedy by Thomas 
Baker, acted at Drury-Lane theatre in the year 1706 ; 
and while it was a place of fashionable resort, races were 
held on the west side of the Heath. 

Sir Thomas Wroth had a grant of the manor of Hamp- 
stead the 4th of Edward VI. John Wroth, Esq., his 
descendant, sold it to Sir Baptist Hickes in 1620, and 
it was purchased in 1707 by Sir William Langhome, 
Bart., of Baptist, third Earl of Gainsborough. From 
him this property has descended through the £Eunily of 
Maryon to Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, the present 
lord of the manor, who attempted lately to obtain an act 
of parliament for the inclosure of the Heath, which so 
remarkably contributes to the health and ornament of 
the metropolis, that it is very much to be deplored such 
an intention should ever have been contemplated: we 
are happy in stating, that owing to the spirited conduct 
of the inhabitants, the attempt has been abandoned. 
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BRIGHTON. 



BRUNSWICK TKRRACE. 

This Terrace, consisting of a noble range of buildings 
at tbe western extremity of Brighton, is one of the most 
extensive imjHrovements which has yet been completed 
in that rapidly increasing town. The situation is 
eminently beautij^, and its name not inappropriately 
derived from the reigning family. Honoured by the 
residence, and by the early notice of his late and present 
Majesty, Brighton has risen into great importance under 
the royal presence and patronage. A decided taste for 
elegance in architecture marked peculiarly the reign of 
George the Fourth, and was displayed]on most occasions 
in the variety of public improvements, carried into 
execution during his reign, in every town of his do- 
minions. This splendid Terrace, a great ornament to 
Brighton, evinces what may be produced by a imity of 
design in separate dwellings. Every one of the houses, 
which form the extensive range, is replete with domestic 
accommodation, and calculated for the residence of a 
gentleman's family ; the whole are judiciously united 
by an architectural design which presents a continued 
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elevation of the Corinthian order, rivallmg, not only in 
dimension, the principal palaces in Europe. Brunswick 
Terrace was erected under the direction of Messrs. 
Wilds and Busby, architects, in the year 1826. 

The south, or principal front of the Terrace, is open 
to the sea, a prospect of which the eye is seldom weary ; 
while the beach immediately in front of the houses is 
the constant promenade of all the beauty and £Etshion 
amongst the visitors of Brighton, attracted by the mild- 
ness and salubrity of the sea-breezes, for which this 
town has been justly celebrated above all the maritime 
parts of the kingdom. The proximity of the metropolis 
renders Brighton most desirable as a summer residence, 
particulariy to those whose occupations will not admit 
of a long absence from the capital. 
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MANCHESTER. 



MARKET STREET, 

The architectural improvements of the opulent town of 
Manchester, which it is our object to illustrate, com- 
menced about the year 1776, by widening some of the 
streets near the centre of the town. Old Milgate, Cat- 
eaton Street^ and St. Mary's Gkite, were the first altered ; 
the present Exchange Street, was formed soon after- 
wards. The Exchange itself, which had not, for ^ome 
time before, been used for its nominal pmpose, was 
remdved in 1792. 

The houses represented in our view of Market Street, 
the principal street in the town, have all been rebuilt 
within the last five or six years. Messrs. Cunlifie and 
Brooke's Bank, a large building on the left hand, and a 
prominent object in the picture, was erected in the year 
1827» by Messrs Royle and Unwin, architects. 

The cotton trade, an inconsiderable branch of com- 
nCierce previously to the first enlargement of the streets 
of the town, had been greatly increased by the ingenious 
inventions of Sir Richard Arkwright : its subsequently 
rapid progress was chiefiy owing to the energy and 
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abilities of tbe late Sir Robert Peel, whose more recent 
improyements of the machines, conferred a greater degree 
of practical utility, by abridging the labour of manu- 
facturing the various articles of commerce. 

The great £Eu;tories receiye their motion from that 
valuable discovery the steam-engine, which consimies 
a vast quantity of coal : of this, Lancashire possesses 
an abundance, as well as plenty of pure water, a 
necessity of the first importance to the manu&cturer. 
The energetic exertions of the principal inhabitants of 
Manchester, soon enabled them to produce superior 
articles, to accommodate the wants of most foreign 
nations. The effect of this vast addition to our export 
trade, conduces highly to the prosperity of this country, 
adding to our maritime strength an increasing number 
of ships, required in a commercial intercourse of great 
extent. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 



NOTTINGHAM CASTLE, SOUTH-WEST VIEW. 

The present edifice was built after the restoration of 
Charles II., on the site of the ancient Castle, nearly 
demolished by Cromwell. It crowns the summit of a 
high and steep hill on the western side of the town, com- 
manding a beautiful view of the surrounding country, 
particularly towards Belvoir, on an eminence about 
twenty miles distant. At the foot of the hill flows the 
river Leen, which rises in Newstead Park, and &Ils into 
the Trent at Nottingham Bridge. It was upon this hill, 
at the commencement of the civil war, that the unfortu- 
nate Charles I. reared bis standard. His attendants 
had fixed it on one of the turrets within the walls of the 
Castle, where Richard's banner had waved previously to 
his leaving Nottingham for Bosworth Field ; but the 
king commanded it to be carried to an elevated part of 
the park, the spot now occupied by the Infirmary. In 
commemoration of tbe event, the four adjoining streets 
have been named, Kingy Charles, Standard, and HiU 
Streets. 

The Castle was originally built by Peveril, a natural 
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son of William the Conqueror, and ancestor of the 
Ferrers, Earls of Nottingham. A parliament assemhled 
here in 1330, when Edward III. lodged in the town, 
while the Queen mother, with Mortimer Earl of March, 
and a strong hody-guard, held possession of the Castle. 
The Governor, Sir William Eland, admitted Edward 
with a small force, hy a secret passage in the rock, still 
called Mortimer's Hole, into the Castle, where he seized 
Mortimer in the Queen's presence; and the Earl being 
afterwards condemned by the parliament, was executed 
in London. 

King Edward lY. restored Nottingham Castle, and 
Richard III. made great additions to it: some of the 
walls of King Richard's Tower remain. 

The Earls of Rutland, from the reign of EHzabeth, 
held the offices of constable of this Castle, and chief- 
justice of Sherwood Forest. Katherine, the daughter 
and heiress of Francis, the sixth Earl of that £unily, 
married Greorge Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham ; and his 
son George, the second Duke, sold the Castle to William 
Cavendish, called the loyal Duke of Newcastle, who 
raised the present structure in 1674. Through the 
Holies and Pelham families, the estate came to the 
present Duke of Newcastle, K.G. In the disgraceful 
riots which occurred in the year 1831, the interior of 
this Castle was destroyed by fire, leaving only the 
external walls, — ^a monument of the Vandal ignorance 
of an infuriated mob, and the supineness of the magis- 
tracy. 
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EDINBURGH. 



SALISBURY CRAGS, AND ARTHUR'S SEAT. 

This romantic range of rocky territory is not more 
singular from its position in the immediate vicinity of 
a great and popnlons city, than beautifully picturesque 
in the bold forms of its outline. The name of Arthur's 
Seat, its highest point, is not improbably a corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic Ard na said, the height of arrows. 
The conical summit of the hill rises eight hundred and 
twenty-two feet above the level of the sea. Our view, 
showing the north side of the mountain, is taken isom 
the new road to London, at the foot of the Calton, with 
the houses of the Canongate in the valley between. At 
this point, its magnificent form is perhaps seen to the 
greatest advantage. Salisbury Crags present a preci- 
pitous front of solid rock, and form the western ex- 
tremity of the lower hill : by the walk on the face of 
these Crags, the simunit is easily attained by a gentle 
ascent from the base. The singularly interesting view 
afforded in the ascent, is most happily described by the 
author of Waverley. " If," says Sir Walter Scott, " I 
were to choose a spot where the rising and setting of 
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the sun could be seen to the greatest adyantage, it would 
be that wild winding walk round the foot of the high 
belt of semicircular rocks called Salisbury Crags, and 
marking the verge of the steep descent, which slopes 
down into the glen on the south-east side of the city. 
The prospect in its general outline, commands a dose- 
built, high-piled city." — " Now a noble arm of the sea, 
with its rocks, isles, and distant shores, and boundary 
of mountains; and now a fine and fertile country, 
varied with hill, dale, and rock, and skirted by the pic- 
turesque ridge of the Pentland mountains ; but as the 
path gently circles round the base of the cliffs, the 
prospect, composed as it is of these enchanting and sub- 
lime subjects, changes at every step, and presents them 
blended with, or divided from each other, in every pos- 
sible variety which can gratify the eye or the imagina- 
tion ; when a piece of scenery so beautiful yet so varied, 
so exciting by its intricacy, is lighted up by the tints of • 
morning or evening sun, and displays all that variety of 
shadowy depth, exchanged with partial brilliancy, which 
gives character even to the tamest of landscapes, the 
effect approaches nearer enchantment,*' 
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CHATHAM DOCK.YARD. 

The town of Chatliain, extending along the banks of 
the Medway, on the east side of Rochester, has obtained 
consequence and celebrity for its Dock-yard and Ars^aal, 
the last said to be the finest in the world, and certainly 
an object of the greatest importance to the nation. 
Chatham Dock-yard was greatly improved and enlarged 
as early as the reign of Elizalbeth, who built Upnor 
Castle for its defence. Charles I. caused additional 
store-houses to be erected, and extended its site ; and 
Charles II. paid great attention to its improvement. 
The Dock-yard and Ordnance-wharf occupy about a 
mile in length, and present a series of buildings on a 
large scale — ^the houses of the resident Commissioner 
and officers of the Yard, spacious store-houses, some^ 
nearly seven hundred feet in length, and a sail loft, 
upwards of two hundred feet. Here the vast quantities 
of stores constantly demanded for the supply of our 
fleets, are arranged so as to be procured on emergency 
with the greatest regularity and despatch. Smiths* 
forges for anchors of nearly five tons, and a rope house 
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eleven hundred and forty feet long, where cables for the 
largest ships are made. In the Yard are four Docks for 
repairmg, and six slips for building new ships. 

The Ordnance-whar^ on the south of the Dock-yard, 
is only separated from it by a flight of steps for the 
convenience of embarking. The guns are here arranged 
in tiers, with the name of the ship to which they belong 
marked upon them, as well as their weight of metal. 

On an eminence adjoining the Office of Ordnance is 
the Church, rebuilt in 1788, by the Master Carpenter of 
the Dock-yard, when the marble monuments were at the 
bame tune replaced. 

The fortification known as Chatham Lines was com- 
menced in 1750, and extends from the banks of the 
Medway to beyond the extremity of the Dock-yard ; 
including, besides the naval establishments, the barracks 
for the garrison, the church of Chatham, and the hamlet 
of Brompton, on the summit of the high ground on the 
south-east side of the Yard. • 
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DURHAM. 



BARNARD'S CASTLE. 

The rains of this once extensive Castle, situated on 
the west side of the town, stand upon an eminence high 
above the river Tees, amidst the wildest and most 
beautiful landscape scenery in the kingdom : the rapid 
river, buried within deep rocks and steep wooded banks, 
almost encircles the ancient town, and dashes through 
the bridge beneath the walls of the Castle. It was 
originally built by Bemai^ son of Ghiy de Baliol, of 
B3rwell in Northumberland, to whom William II. made 
a grant of Teesdale Forest, and the lordships of Middle- 
ton and Ghdnsforth, in the coimty of Durham. John, 
third in descent from Bernard, was the founder of Baliol 
College in Oxford ; and by his marriage with Devor- 
gille, the daughter of Alan, Earl of Galloway, was the 
father of John Baliol, king of Scotland in 1290. 

This Castle was formerly of importance, and is thus de- 
scribed by Leland, who wrote in the time of Henry VIII. 
" The Castle of Bernard stondeth stately upon Tese : 
the first area hath no very notable thing in it but the 
fjEur chapeUe, where be two cantuaries. The inner area 
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is very large, and partly motid, and well famished with 
toures of great logging. Ther belong two i>arks to this 
Castellei the one is cauled Marwood, and thereby is a 
chase, that berith also the name of Marwood, and that 
goith on Tese Ripe up into Tesedale." It was then in 
possession of the Crown ; but in 1685 Sir Henry Vane, 
Cofferer to the king, obtained from Charles I. a grant of 
free wanren, with the offices of master-forester, and chief 
warden of aU forests and chases within the demense of 
Barnard's Castle, for him and his heirs. From him 
descended Christopher Vane, who was created Lord 
Barnard in 1699, one of the titles of the present noble 
owner, the Marquess of Cleveland, whose seat, Raby 
Castle, is about six miles distant. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



THE PORT OF WHITBY. 

Thb town of Whitby, situated at the mouth of the river 
Eske, probably owes its rise to the &inous Abbey of 
St. Hilda, the antique ruins of which remain on the 
southern cliff, a great height above the houses. 

After the Dissolution, the site of this religious founda- 
tion was granted to John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, K.G. 
one of the sixteen executors of Henry VIII., and at 
length one of the most powerfiil subjects in the kingdom. 
He soon afterwards sold it, and the lands passed, in 
1555, to Sir Richard Cholmley. To his descendant, 
Sir Hugh Cholmley, Whitby is much indebted for its 
flourishing prosperity; he erected an alum- work, and 
procured from King Charles II. a charter of privilege 
to the port. From this period the town has gradually 
risen to its present importance in a commercial point of 
view. 

It occupies the opposite acclivities of the banks of 
the Eske, which divides the town into equal parts, con- 
nected by a curious drawbridge, which is shown in our 
view. The inner harbour is both capacious and secure, 
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as well as easy of access by means of the bridge con- 
structed to draw up in the centre, thus vessels of 200 
tons and upwards pass it. 

The houses of the ancient town were irregularly built, 
and the streets were narrow and inconvenient, but the 
road to York through Baxtergate, and the road to Guis- 
borough through Flowergate, have been very greatly 
improved by the public spirit of the inhabitants ; some 
of the houses in the upper part of the north side of the 
town, command a delightful view of the German Ocean. 

The vicinity is both romantic and beautiful, aboimd- 
ing with natural curiosities, chiefly found in the alum- 
rocks, which extend many miles along the coast. A 
Literary and Philosophical Society was founded here in 
1823, who have established a museum, in which nu- 
merous specimens connected with geology, minerals, and 
antiquities, are deposited. It possesses a completely 
petrified crocodile, and various organic remains, and is 
well supported by the nobility and gentry of the county. 
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NEWCASTLE. 



THE EXCHANGE. 

Newcastle, the capital of Northumberland, has flourish- 
ed from the time of the Romans, when its bridge over 
the Tyne was known by the name of Pons -^llii. The 
Exchange, described by Leland as a " square Haul 
Place for the town," was rebuilt in 1658, by Robert 
Trollop, of York. In its original state, this building 
was a curious specimen of the mixed styles of Plemish 
and Italian architecture which then prevailed, and cost 
10,000Z. ; at that time an immense sum. The whole 
exterior of the building has undergone a change ; each 
front has been reconstructed at different periods, in dis- 
cordant styles of architecture. On the north, towards 
the Sand-hill, an Ionic front, with a clock in the tympan 
of the pediment, and large arched sash-windows, have 
taken place of the original front with its mullioned lights. 
This was erected in 1796, by Messrs. Newton and Stephen- 
son, architects, and forms the principal entrance to the 
Guildhall, a room ninety-two feet by thirty ; containing 
frdl-length portraits of King Charles II. and King James 
II. ; a portrait of King George III., by Ramsay ; the 
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last presented by Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart.; also portraits 
of three celebrated natives of Newcastle — the Earl of 
Eldon and his brother Lord Stowell, by Owen ; and of 
the gallant Lord Collingwood, by Lonsdale. 

The south or river front, was afterwards altered for 
the convenience of Subscription Rooms, established by 
the merchants frequenting the Exchange, Jan. 1, 1808. 
This is Corinthian, consisting of a range of pilasters, 
supporting their entablature, above a plain arcade. The 
east end, most conspicuous in our view, became a 
desirable alteration ; the entrance to the quay, formerly 
inconvenient, was then considerably widened, at the 
same time that an excellent flsh-market, with an abun- 
dant supply of water, was provided by it. The front, 
differing in architectural character from both the nortli 
and the south, is of the Doric order, and was built by 
Dobson, in 1825. Over the colonnade is the Merchants* 
Court, a hall thirty feet on the plan, and twenty-two 
feet high, finished in the style of the original building. 
The paneling and large carved chimney-piece of the 
old Court are restored, and the other offices and waiting 
rooms have been completed in a uniform manner. 
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MAIDSTONE, FROM THE BRIDGE. 

This town is situated on the east bank of the Medway, 
in the very heart of the county, and in the midst of 
beautiful meadows, corn-fields, hop-plantations, and 
orchards. Through this fertile tract, the river takes a 
winding course, receiving many small streams* between 
Tunbridge and Rochester. Some degree of celebrity 
was given to Maidstone in the reign of Edward III., 
when John Ufford, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
began to build a Palace here for the Prelates of that 
See ; he died during the progress of its erection, but the 
edifice was completed by Archbishop Islip, within a 
year or two after his consecration, in 1349. 

William Courtenay, son of the Earl of Devonshire, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of Richard II., 
founded here a College of Secular Priests, dedicated to 
All-Saints. He died at this Palace on July 31, 1396, 
and is buried under a tomb in the Collegiate Church, 
and a cenotaph was erected to his memory in his own 
cathedral. 

The Tower of AU-Saints* Church is shown in our 
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view. The interior of this edifice is exceedingly im- 
posing in its architectural character, and contains many 
objects of great interest. In the chancel are the stalls 
of the brethren of the college, twenty-eight in number, 
all of carved oak ; beneath the seats are heads, foliage, 
&c., with the arms of Courtenay, which marks the date 
of their construction. There are several ancient monu- 
ments : the principal are, one to a Widville of the Mote, 
now Lord Romney's seat, and those of the family de- 
scended from the Lords of Astley Castle, in Warwick- 
shire. John Astley, Master of the Jewel House to 
Queen Elizabeth, ob. 1596 ; Sir John Astley, Master 
of the Revels to James I. and Charles I., ob. 1639 ; 
and Jacob, Lord Astley of Reading, who died 27th 
February, 1652. In the High-street is an ancient 
mansion, called, by tradition, Astley House; having 
bay-windows and carved cornices; but doubtful, if the 
actual residence of the family. The town contains 
many other curious specimens of domestic architecture, 
with their carved verge boards and clustered chimneys 
in the true style, but not half so Gothic as many of the 
modem buildings. 
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NORTH-WEST VIEW OF CANTERBURY 

CATHEDRAL. 

The building of the present Cathedral commenced by 
Lanfranc, Abbot of Caen, whom William the Conqueror 
made Primate of England, was carried on during the 
prelacy of Anselm his successor, under the direction of 
Prior Conrad, whose taste and ability excited the won- 
der of his contemporaries. The church was dedicated 
to Christ, by Archbishop Radulfus, in 1114. After the 
murder of Archbishop Becket, in 1170, the building 
was reconsecrated; a measure which led to numerous 
bene&ctions and honours, characteristic of the supersti- 
tions of the age. A shrine having been subsequently 
prepared for the canonized martyr, in the centre of 
Trinity Chapel, his remains were thence translated in 
1220, with the utmost pomp, in the presence of King 
Henry III. ; and the Festival of the Translation of St. 
Thomas became an anniversary of the highest splendour, 
attended by a grand display of the riches and greatness 
of the convent. 

Possessed of ample means, the succeeding arch- 
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bishops contributed to the improvement of their cathe- 
dral. During the prelacy of Archbishop Peckham, 
many additions were made to the edifice, under Prior 
Henry de Eastry. In 1376, a vast alteration was com- 
menced by Archbishop Sudbury, and continued imder 
Archbishops Arundel and Chicheley, when the nave was 
entirely rebuilt. Prior Chillenden, a learned and in- 
genious monk, directed the works. Prior Sellinge, 
elected in 1472, rebuilt the central tower called Bell 
Harry, two himdred and thirty-five feet in height ; a 
magnificent structure, to which Cardinal Morton con- 
tributed largely. 

The whole of the western front with the exception of 
the northern tower, was the work of Chillenden. The 
choir is of Norman architecture. 

From the banks of the Stour, whence our view is 
taken, the Cathedral rises with superlative beauty ; on 
the north side are the Cloisters, the Chapter House, 
and the remains of the Archiepiscopal Palace; the 
square Normau tower towards the east end is the Trea- 
sury, where the pastoral staff of Becket and the 
numerous relics described by Erasmus, were deposited 
before the Dissolution. 
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SCARBOROUGH- 

The town of Scarborough rises like an amphitiheatre 
upon the concave shore of a bay of the same name, in a 
situation remarkable for its boldness as well as for the 
height of its Castle, three hundred and eighty feet above 
the level of the sea. From Cayton Cliff to the foot of 
the Castle hill, an extent of about four miles, forms the 
fine bay, which on the south is secured by the high land 
towards Filey, and on the north is sheltered by the 
Castle hill and the piers of the Harbour, one of the best 
in the kingdom. 

A road to Cayton and Filey is carried over a ravine 
between two hills, by means of a very picturesque bridge 
in the fore-ground of our view ; a work recently con- 
structed, consisting of four arches, of considerable span, 
supported by three massive piers and the abutments. 
Scarborough is divided into the higher, or old town, and 
the lower, or new town, of handsome, well-built houses. 
In the distance axe the ruins of its majestic Castle, on 
the summit of a lofty promontory, the ancient defence of 
the town ; and built originally by William fe gros, Earl 
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of Albemarle, about the year 1136. Part of the walls 
have been pulled down for the purpose of constructmg 
military barracks, and a battery of twelve eighteen- 
pounders, for the protection of the harbour. 

The recess of the tide leaves an expanse of sands, 
admirably calculated for exercise or bathing, an advan- 
tage which has rendered " a trip to Scarborough " one 
of the most &shionable excursions in the summer. The 
adjacent coimtry is beautifully diversified with hill and 
dale, and exhibits a variety of romantic scenery : the 
bleak moors towards the north forming a sublime con- 
trast to the cultivated country towards the west, and 
the extensive line of the wold hills of the east riding, on 
the south. 
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CARLISLE CASTLE. 

Carlisle Castle, long regarded as a venerable relic of 
feudal splendour and antiquity, has lately attracted 
universal attention by the impressive, description of Sir 
Walter Scott. From the Gate represented in our view, 
Waverley witnessed the departure of Fergus M*Ivor, 
the Major Macdonald of real history, to execution. 
Since the period of its erection, this Castle has been the 
scene of many important occurrences ; and like most 
other ancient structures, has undergone a great many 
alterations in different styles of architecture, while few 
vestiges of the original building remain. It stands at 
the western extremity of the city, on an eminence rising 
considerably above the level of the street, and at a great 
height above the plain on the north. The walls are 
imcommonly strong and massive, and contain within 
them a very considerable space, part of which appears 
never to have been occupied with buildings. All the 
chambers of the principal tower are of small dimensions, 
and have strong oak doors bound with iron. The room 
where Mary Queen of Scots was confined, looks to the 
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north, in the direction of that country to which she was 
destined never td return. On the 18th of May, 1568, 
the queen with her suite were conducted to this Castle. 
Lord Scrope, then goyemor, with Sir Francis Knolls, 
vice chamberlain, were immediately sent to her by 
Queen Elizabeth ; while Lady Scrope and other ladies 
of distinction repaired to Carlisle, to attend on the 
unfortunate queen. A messenger was dispatched to 
Lochleyen, by the governor, for Mary's wardrobe, and 
she was soon afterwards removed to Bolton Castle, 
belonging to Lord Scrope, where she arrived under an 
escort of forty horsemen, commanded by Sir George 
Bowes, on the 16th July of the same year. 
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GALLERY 



or THE 



SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 



IN WATER COLOURS. 



In announcing the publication of a series of Engravings from the Works 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, the Proprietors feel 
that anyeulogium from them upon the cultivation of this branch of 
Art, vrhich has arisen to such deserved celebrity in this country, would 
be superfluous. 

The present Work is undertaken with the sanction of the Society, 
and is intended to comprise a selection of the most admired works 
which have appeared in the past, as well as those which may be pro- 
duced in future. Exhibitions. 

The plates are engraved on copper, the Proprietors thus giving the 
best pledge of their anxiety to produce a seiies of Engravings of the 
hi|;hest classes. The adoption of steel has almost superseded the use of 
this metal -, and although steel holds out a tempting advantage in the 
greater number of impressions to be obtained from it, yet those acquainted 
with the subject are well aware, than an effect greatly superior can be 
produced on copper. The names of the following Engravers, who have 
engaged to undertake the plates, amongst whom will be found some of 
great eminence who do not engrave on steel, will form an additional 
pledge of the sincerity of their intentions. 



Messrs. Bacon, 

W. B. GOOKB, 
6. GoOKB, 
W. J. COOKB, 

F. Enolbbbart, 

W. FiNDEN, 
B. FiNDBN, 



Messrs. A.R.Freebairn, 
E. Goodall, 
W. Grbatbach, 
G. Lewis, 
R. Graves, 
T. Landsbbr, 

W. MiLLBR, 



Messrs. John Pte, 

J. H. Robinson, 
W. Radcliffb, 
W. R. Smith, 

E. SWITH, 

R. Wallis, 
J. Willxorb. 



Four Parts are already published, each containing three Plates, with 
descriptive letter»press. To be continued at intervals of two months. 



Prints, Imperial 4to. . . . . . 

Proofs, Golnmbier 4to. . . . , . , 

India Proofs, Colatnbier 4to. . . . . 

Proofs before the Letters, India Paper, Colambier 4to, (50 taken) 
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CHARLES TILT, FLEET STREET; 

COLNAGHI AND CO., PALL MALL, EAST ; AND J. AND A. ARCH, CORNHILL. 



INTERESTING WORKS 

LATELY PUBLISHED BY CHARLES TILT. 



APPKOPaZATB VASSBXT FOR TOUTS. 

MAY YOU LIKE IT. By the Rev. C. B. Taylor, M.A. Fifth 
Edition, revised and improved; handsomely printed in two pocket 
volumes, with Frontispieces, and neatly bound in cloth, lettered in gold. 
Price 9s. ; or in morocco, 15s. 

EMMA D£ LISSAU: a Narrative of striking Vicissitudes and 
peculiar Trials ; illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Jews. By the Author of " Sophia de Lissau," &c. &c. Third Edition, 
considerably improved, in 2 vols. 12mo. price lit* boards. 

8TOTBARD*8 WATTS' SOKaS. 

DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS por CHILDREN. By Isaac 
Watts, D.D. Illustrated with Designs by Thomas Stothard, R.A., 
engraved by Thompson, and beautifully printed by Whittingham. In 
fcap. 8vo. price 3j. boards, or 6j. morocco. 

THE GARDENS and MENAGERIE of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY Delineated ', being Descriptions and Figures in Illustration 
of the Natural History of the Living Animals in the Society's Collection. 
Published, with the sanction of the Council, under the superintendence 
of the Secretary and Vice- Secretary of the Society. The whole of the 
Drawings taken from Life by W. Harvey, and engraved on wood by 
Branston and Wright, assisted by other Artists. In two handsome demy 
octavo volumes, one of Quadrupeds and one of Birds, price 24s., neatly 
bound in cloth, containing 230 Engravings, exquisitely printed at the 
Chiswick Press by Whittingham ; a very few Copies of the Work wholly 
printed on India paper, price 48s. ; also a few India proofs of the 
Engravings alone, price 1/. lis. 6d, a set. 

*«• From the above work (lately completed in Sixteen Farts, price 2«. 6d, 
each) having fallen into the hands of different Proprietors, the Pablisher is 
enabled to offer it at the present reduced price, being little more than half the 
original cost ; and from the immense care and talent employed, it is confidently 
bo]^ that a more beantifol work on Natoral History was never offered to the 
public, and certainly never before at so extremely moderate a price. 

THE EMPEROR'S ROUT ; or, the Feast of the Moths : a Com- 
panion to the celebrated '* Butterfly's Ball." With Entomological 
Notes. Illustrated by Four highly coloured Plates. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SCARF; or. Natural Magic; and other Tales for Young Per- 
sons. By Ellen Turner. 12mo. neatly half-bound, price 4s. 6<L 

MRS. LESLIE and her GRANDCHILDREN. A Tale for Young 
People. Second Edition ; beautiful Frontispiece. 3s. neatly half-bound. 

CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS ; selected from the most 
authentic Treasures of Nature, Science, and Art, Biography, History, 
and General Literature. Illustrated by Ten Plates. Third Edition, 
with Improvements, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

COWPER'S CELEBRATED POEM, JOHN GILPIN. This 
Edition, of vhich more than ten thousand copies have been sold, is 
illustrated by Six Humorous Designs by George Cruikshank, engraved 
on wood, in the first style of the art The object of the publisher has 
been to furnish a very pretty book at an extremely moderate price. It sells 
for One Shilling. A few Impressions of the Cuts are taken off on India 
paper, and sold separate. Price 2s. 6(L 

A BRIEF COMPENDIUM of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
containing a Record of all the principal Events of each Reign, with 
Portraits of all the Sovereigns. Price Is. 



CHARLES TILTS 

ELEGANT MINIATURE EDITIONS. 



THE PIOUS MINSTREL ; an ample Collection of the best pieces 
of Sacred Poetry, beautifully printed in 32mo. With a finely engraved 
Portrait of Robert PoUok, Author of the " Course of Time," and 
Vignette Title-page. Price 3s, cloth, lettered in gold; Asi neatly 
bound in roan ; or 6s. Qd, elegantly bound in embossed morocco. 

A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION for the BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING of the LORD'S SUPPER; and the neces- 
sary Preparation required. With the Communion Service, and Instruc- 
tions for the right receiving of the Holy Sacrament. By Thomas 
Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. With beautiful 
engraved Vignette Title, Portrait, and Biographical Memoir of the 
Author, 2s, m black sheep ; 2s, 6cL in black calf, gilt edges ; 5s, 6d, 
morocco ; Is, morocco elegant. 

SACRA PRIVATA. The Private Meditations and Prayers of the 
late Thomas Wilson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Uniform with the preceding ; engraved Title, with beautiful Vignette, 
Portrait, and Memoir of the Author, 2s. black sheep ; 2s, 6d, in calf, 
gilt edges ; 55. 6d, morocco ; Is, morocco elegant. Or the two books 
bound in one Vol. 3s, 6d, black sheep ; 4s, black calf, gilt edges ; 7s, 
morocco ; 3s, 6d, morocco elegant. 

*«* These are the best editions of Bishop Wilson's Pieces that have 
been published. . 

HORiE RELIGIOSiE; or, DAILY APPROACHES to GOD. 

In a series of Prayers, Meditations, and Hjmns. Selected from the 
most eminent Divines : with an engraved Title, and a Portrait of the 
Bishop of London. Price 2^. sheep, gilt edges, and 2s, 6d, calf; 5s, 
morocco ; 6s. morocco elegant. Or bound with the " Companion to the 
Altar," to which it may be considered a Sequel, 3s, black sheep ; 3$, 6d. 
black calf; 6s. morocco ; 7s, morocco elegant. 

A COMPANION FOR THE ALTAR. Containing Sacramental 
Prayers and Meditations, with Directions to the Communicant, To 
which is added. Prince Eugene's Prayer. Beautiful Pocket Edition, 
in a new and clear type, with engraved Title, and illustrative Vignette, 
32mo. size, 2^. black sheep, gilt edges, or 2s, 6d. in black caff, gilt 
edges. Another edition in 24mo. of rather larger size and type, at the 
tame prices. Either size in morocco, 5s., and morocco elegant, 6s. 

WATTS' PSALMS AND HYMNS. Beautifully printed on a fine 
yellow wove paper, from an entirely new letter, and accompanied by an 
engraved Vignette Title and Portrait. Price 3s, neatly bound ; 3s, 6d. 
bound in black sheep, and gilt edges; is, black calf, gilt edges; 6s. 
morocco ; 7s. 6d, morocco elegant, or viorocco tuck. 



In ordering any of ihe above, please to specify 
TZ&T'S EDZTZOK. 



NOW PUBLtSHtNG, 

LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 

TO THB 

PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS 

OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

WITH 

PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS. 



Each Part contains Four highly finished Views of the real Scenes 
described in the Waverley Novels, &c., and a beautifully engraved 
Female Head, with descriptive letter-press. They a^tpear once a fort- 
night, and the whole will be completed at the same time as the 
Waverley Novels. 

With a view to a very extensive circulation of this interesting Work, 
the price is fixed at only 2s. 6d, each Part 



For the convenience of the Possessors of the former Edition of the 
** Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels," a few Proofs of the 
above Portraits are taken, and published separately in Parts, each 
containing Four Plates, under the Title of 

PORTRAITS 

OP 

THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS 

IN THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

WITH ILLUSTRATITB I«ETTER - PRE S S. 

Proofs, royal 8vo .... price 3s, Od. Part 

India Proofs, royal 4to 5 6 

Proofs before Letters, royal 4to. • . .76 — 



CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND; AND MOON, BOYS, AND 

GRAVES, PALL-MALL. 



^ 
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